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| The same would be the disposition of the second to- | for it?) Tremble, O, unhappy! you are heaping all 
wards the third, the fourth, the fifth, the wrath of God upon your heads; you are lighting 

And so on.—Beginning from below, each is jealous | the unextinguishable fire of his anger! O! you will 
of all above him ; beginning from above, each is afraid | be punished with eternal torments, ye despisers of God, 


of all below. 
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POETRY. 





On this question, the pasteweek has shed no addition- 
| al light, and we are still in the same uncertainty. It is 
| regarded as settled, however, that the ten regiment bill 
| Will be defeated in €ongress, though no vote has been 
taken. The discussion in the Senate has steadily. pro- 
| ceeded during the week, but we are not aware that any 

thing of importance has been elicited. One or two new 
propositions affecting the main question have been in- 
troduced, among them, one by Mr. Batpwin, of Con- 





scholars, there would be a scale of reciprocal jealousies 
duly graduated and engendering right good hatreds. 

| ‘'T’his double scale of ascending and descending ha- 
|tred would be reinforced moreover by a descending 
| eacte of contempt; for the strongest would not fail to feel 


| their superiority, and to cast their disdain upon the | 


feeble ones below them. 

Suppose that twenty other scholars form a hierarchy 
upon some new branch, as the game of bars, for in- 
| stance, and that their sole relation to each other is this 
exercise ; in this exercise of the body, as in that exer- 


On the whole line, then, of twenty | who so perversely refuse to mutilate the body which he 


lhas made for you, who disobey his sacred will, as it is 
| promulgated by us, shoemakers, hatters, tailors . . . . 
|—moralists, philosophers, legislators, priests —all of 
i. reformers of nature, and tree interpreters of the 
thoughts of God!” 

If our tailors and our shoe-makers should talk to us 
iin this way, we should send them straight to Charen- 
‘ton and to Bicetre. If they should support their pre- 
| tensions by an appeal to their custome, that is to say, 
| their habits, mores,—to the prejudices, the laws, the 
oe of our grandmothers and nurses, we should 


———_—_—_—_——_—_—_—=—===_=== eee ee | nectie s jm . . 2 . ; c 
| hecticut, asking information of the President, as to | cise of the mind, (allow me to call the theme an exer- | conform to it, yes, WE sHouLD conrorm. O! no, you 

The Captive. | whether there be such a thing in Mexico as a domain, | cise of the mind,) you will quickly see the same effects | say, human un-reason would not go that length.—No? 

BY ). RB. LOWELL | belonging to the whole republic, from which the pro- show forth. Scarcely are superiorities established, | Well, go and see how the feet of the women dre treat- 


It was past the hour of trysting, 
But she lingers for him still ; 
Like a child the eager streamlet 
Leaped and laughed adown the hill; 
Happy to be free at twilight 
From its toiling at the mill. 


Then the great moon on a sudden, 
Ominous, and red as blood, 
Startling as a new creation, 
O’er the eastern hill-top stood, 
Casting deep and deeper shadows 
Through the mystery of the wood. 


Dread closed huge and vague about her, 
And her thoughts turned fearfully 

To her heart, if there some shelter 
From the silence there might be, 

Like bare cedars leaning inland 
From the blighting of the sea. 


Yet he came not, and the stillness 
Dampened round her like a tomb ; 

She could feel cold eyes of spirits 
Looking on her through the gloom, 

She could hear the groping footsteps 
Of some blind, gigantic doom. 


Suddenly the silence wavered 
Like alight mist in the wind, 

For a voice broke gently through it, 
Felt like sunshine by the blind, 
And the dread, like mist in sunshine, 
Furled serenely from her mind. 


“Onee my love, my love for ever,— 


Flesh or spirit, still the same; 
If I missed the hour of trysting, 

Do not think my faith to blame, 
T, alas, was made a captive, 

As from Holy Land I came. 


‘On a «reen spot in the desert, 


Gleaming like an enierald star, 
Whcrea palm-tree, in lone silence, 

Yearning for its mate afar, 
Droops above a silver runnel, 

Sleoder as a secymetar;— 


‘There thou’lt find the humble postern 


To the castle of my foe ; 
If thy love burn clear and faithful, 
Strike the gateway, green and low, 
Azk to enter, and the warder 
Surely will not say thee no.” 


Slept again the aspen silence, 
But her loneliness was o’er ; 

Round her heart a motherly patience * 
Wrapt its arms for evermore , 

From her soul ebbed back the sorrow, 
Leaving smooth the golden shore. 


Donned she now the pilgrim scallop, 
Took the pilgrim staff in hand; 
Like a cloud-shade, flitting eastward, 
Wandered she o’er sea and land ; 

Her soft footsteps in the desert 
Fell like cool rafm on the sand. 


Soon, beneath the palm-tree’s shadow, 
Knelt she at the postern low ; 

And thereat she knocketh gently, 
Fearing much the warder’s no; 

All her heart stood still and listened, 
As the door swung backward slow. 


There she saw no surly warder 

With an eye like bolt and bar; 
Through her soul a sense of musie 

Throbbed,—and, like a guardian Lar, 
On the threshold stood an angel, 

Bright and silent as a star. 


Fairest seemed he of God’s seraphs, 
And her spirit, lily-wise, 

Blossomed when he turned upon her 
The deep welcome of his eyes, 

Sending upward to that sunlight 
Allits dew for sacrifice. 


Then she heard a voice come onward 
Singing with a rapture new, 

As Eve heard the songs in Eden, 
Dropping earthward with the dew ; 

Well she knew the happy singer, 
Well the happy song she knew. 


Forward leaped she o’er the threshold, 
Eager as a glancing surf; 
Fell from her the spirit’s languor, 
Feil from her the body’s seurf i- 
‘Neath the palm next day some Arabs 
Found a corse upon the turf. 


| posed territorial indemnity may be made ; this was laid 
| on the table. 

In the House the debate on the Annual Message has 
| not reached its end ; during the week it has heen quite 
lively, and Mr. Poik has been attacked and defended 


with equal zeal. 





From Mexico we have had rumors upon rumors, of 
| peace negotiations begun and finished, and on Tuesday 
| a letter reached Washington from Gen. Twices at Vera 
| Cruz, repeating the story. It is evident that there is 
| some truth in it, for why else should Mr. Trust delay 
' his return so long after his recall ? The terms of the 
alleged treaty are partially stated, namely :—The whole 
of Upper California with the River Gila as its Southern 
boundary; New Mexico and the territory east of the 
Rio Grande to be surrendered to the United States for 


ifteen millions of dollars. Should this prove true it is 


still a question whether the treaty would be ratified. 
| Certainly it would not meet the ambitious views of the 

giministration or of a large party in the country whose 
| hearts are set npon the “whole of Mexico.”* Still we 
| believe that the public feeling would decidedly prepon- 

derate in favor of peace on such terms. The country 
is weary of the war,and justly fearful of the new debt 
vhich its prosecution will render necessary. The as- 


surance of a restoration of peace, and of the national 


when ambition, self-love, rivalries, will unavoidably 
develop hatreds. The clearer the distinctions the more 
| Venomouos the hatreds ; and, as our youths are not re- 
strainedby social conventionalisms, these hatreds soon 
translate themselves into clubs and fisticuffs. 
| Now this combination which so arms the passions 
| one against another, and makes individuals the most 
| bitter enemies who chance to be the nearest neighbors 
kta OC sg: ee es ak this is precisely the civilized com- 
| bination. 
| _ In civilization, every person, being devoted to a sin- 
| gle occupation, finds himself, more or less regularly, in 
| relation to his competitors, in the very position of one 
|of the scholars which we have just brought upon the 
scene. Inthe army,in the magistracy, in all public 
or private services, in the workshop, from the artist to 
the hard-working laborer, every faunctionary having but 
a single function, but one career open, but one line be- 
| fore him, finds himself disposed to repulse with rude- 
| ness the inferiors who want to pass him, and to trample 
|down. those who go before him. The competitors, 
| like chariots racing on a road too narrow, obstruct and 
| throw each other down—upon the stones, into the mud, 
| the ditch, it matters not. 

This arrangement of things is so vicious and so 





| false, that a man must havea very large natural fund | 


| of kindness, honor, justice and affection in him, not to 
lallow these hostile sentiments to grow a thousand 
times more bitter and corrosive, in such circumstances, 
| than theyare in reality. It is indeed a curious thing 
to hear the everlasting declamations against the nature 


of man and the passions, when we comprehend theze | 


| data and their results. Ye moralists,so impotent in 


energies to their true channels would be the cause of | heart and brain, ye foolish savans, when will you recog- 


| universal satisfaction. All departments of industry and 


| commerce would at once gain new life and again look 


| forward to the future without fear or anxtety. 
} 


The report of Gen. Scort’s supersedure from the 
He yields it to 
Gen. Butter, and is to undergo a Court Martial at 
Perote ; a singular event for so victorious a Comman- 


der. 


command in Mexico is confirmed. 





| 
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| FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
| Translated for the Harbinger. 

Harmony. 


(Continued from Vol. V., No. 21.) 
BOOK SECOND. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 
CHAPTER I. 
Approzimative Equilibrium—Symptoms of obscure 
Harmony in Civilization. 


We might, with strict propriety, have extended to 
| the arrangements above described, (Harbinger, Vol. V. 
| page 323,) the title of social equilibria ; for it is a glo- 
| rious influence of the serial order upon society, this of 
replacing disease, infirmitye and death, by health, 
strength and life ; intellectual and moral degradation, 
by the harmonious and brilliant development of soul and 
understanding ; misery, nakedness and famine, by 
floods of social riches spread in abundance over the 
world, like quick and purifying waters, washing out 
the old soils in the baptism of universal happiness. 
But now the reader shall perceive, in a more especial 
manner, the transcendant characteristic of the influen- 
ces which we are about to indicate. 

In this incredulous age, when men refuse to believe 
in logic and in caleulation, if they lead to unaccustom- 
ed results, it is well, especially here, to support ourselves 
upon clear, precise and undeniable facts, which may be 
seenand known by every one ;—here, | say, especially, 
for we are about to see affection between men, and 
generosity, loyalty, justice, truth, the union of all class- 
es, the harmonious fusion of all parties, results most un- 
accustomed truly! To prove this thesis, we will call our 
early days to witness,and remember that organization 
of sports and of free labors, which takes place among 
school boys, when they are released from pedagogues 
| and regulations. The reader, now that he knows the 
| serial form, will not doubt that he can find an approxi- 
mative and confused image of it in the organization of 
these sports. It is the serial order, so far as it is possi- 
ble for it to manifest itself in such a medium. Well, 
then! let us examine the social influences of these ar- 
rangements, and compare them with the mode of iso- 
lation, with the straightened, fragmentary, civilized 
mode. 

I. 


FRAGMENTARY INDUSTRY. 
The isolated mode——Subversive springs und effects. 


If twenty scholars in a class should stand related to 
each other only on the subject of one single function, 
to which they should be exclusively and simultaneously 
devoted, as that of writing themes, rivalries would 
break out between individuals through the whole scale 
of places, in such a manner that 

The second would be jealous of the first ; 

The third would be jealous of the two first, and es- 
pecially of the second ; 

And so on to the last, who would be jealous of all 
the rest, the more violently as they stood nearer his 
own level. 

Moreover, the first would not be disposed to be the 
friend of the second, in whom he would see a danger- 
ous rival; nor of the third, the fourth, — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nize the fact that it is your social combinations which 
falsify all the notes in the scale of the human soul! 
The nature of man, which you accuse, shows itself 
strangely complaisant and supple that it does not burst 
each day the iron envelope you forge for it! It is true, 
you tuke good care to keep it enveloped with your gen- 
darmes, your executioners, your prisons, your gallows, 
(gallows perfected by philanthropy, or guillotines) . . 
Peete es if you had not all this positire appa- 
ratus to sustain your dogmas and your laws, we should 
see what would become of this society which you have 
made, which you accept, and which you boast so high- 
ly. 

There are two things; man, and the social form. 
Man has given him a physical and a passione! organi- 
zation. It cannot change ; it comes from God ; it is a 
fact of nature. If the moralists had had the making 
of man, Iam aware it would have been otherwise.— 
They would certainly have suppressed Love, Ambition, 
the spirit of Rivalry and intrigue, the desire of change, 
the pention for Laaety. ©. 2. 2 In truth 
I know not what they would have left to the human 
heart; the love of Family, I fancy, and perhaps some 
dry and solitary accords of Friendship. Then they 
would have made us passianately fond of resignatibn, 
moderation, privations and what not ,—all the sentimen- 
tal retournelles, both unctuous and austere, with which 
moralism has beset us from the cradle. Unfortunately, 
God, who has not reserved man for the yery moral de- 
lights of moderation, who did not destine him to pri- 
vations, who gave him for an heritage a beautiful globe 
to govern and make fruitful, and prepared for him a fua- 
ture of unbounded riches, an ocean of joys ;-—God has 
composed for man, for womgn, and for children, tastes 
and passions which are far from philosophic. Let these 
gentlemen resign themselves then—since they are so 
fond of resignation—to accepting the natural inclina- 
tions such as they are. What do they gain by contra- 
dicting them? Never have immoralities and depravi- 
ties been more furious and more unbounded than at the 

| epochs when these philosophic and moral tables have 
been most carefully furnished. 

The social form being variable, and the nature of 
man being irrepressible, it is evident that it is in the 
social form and not in the nature of man, that reason 
must seek to effect changes. Reason ought to find a so- 
cial form adapted to the passional organization of man, 
and not fret herself, as did the serpent which set ‘out to 
gnaw a file to tutor man into entering reluctantly, by 
force, such or such a form unsuited to him, 

I should like to see the shoemakers take it into their 
heads one day to bring us shoes, a third or a fourth too 








soever form, in short; and the tailors and the hatters 
cook us up some hats and garments of pinched or dubi- 
ous dimensions, out of all proportion with our figures, 
with our limbs, and undertake to tell us: 

“Gentlemen, you are badly, very badly formed: we 
must rectify the imperfections of your bad nature. 
Here are shoes and hats and garments made up accord- 
ing to sound doctrines ; your feet must go in here, your 
heads, in these. We must get them in by force ; come, 
no shameful weaknesses ; surmount nature, nothing is 
more noble ; suffer and be resigned, nothing is more 
glorious, nothing more attests the dignity of man. . . 

. . . Itis the sign of the soul’sgrandeur. . . . . Vir- 
tue requires that your flesh and your bones should enter 
into forms like these. Let us then mould your flesh, 
and cramp your bones, and clip your muscles... . . . 
O, men without heart, without force, without virtue ! 
men corrupted and depraved, will you resist the voice 
of reason, of conscience, of duty, of honor, of the re- 
ligion of God, the angels and the saints... . who 
cry to you unceasingly . . . . through our organs,— 
that your nature is bad, disgraceful, ugly, corrupt and 
diabolical ; that it is unworthy of you not to try to re- 
form this nature ; that human laws will punish you 


ee 


small for our feet, pointed, triangular, round, of what- | 


ed in China. ; 
| ‘These pretensions to reform the human body coincide 
|so exactly with those of the reformers of the human 
soul, that I could not forbear making their speech to- 
‘gether. Do they not sing in chorus and in unison? 
What difference do you find between the absurd dog- 
|mas of the two? O! human reason, reason perverted 
|and made false, intelligence in wofual aberration! ab- 
surd morals, impious religions, sad hypochondrias of the 
human mind, what ills have you perpetuated on this 
| desolated earth! What woes are due to you! 

| Yet the passions are so far from being evil in them- 
| selves, that if you have observed their subversive play 
|in the particular form which we have just examined, in 
| isolation of functions, in an example which, short as it 
|is, contains the general formula of civilized relations, 
jyou shall now see the same passions develop in the 
| same individuals, but iN A DIFFERENT mEpIUM, effects 
| most happy, most beautiful and most harmonic. And 
| will not common sense conclude that we ought not to 
| wish to change the passion, but the medium in which 
| it is called to move ? 


To be Continued. 


} 
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From Carey's “ Past, Present and Future.”” 

j The Power of Concentration, 
The population of the United States is at the present 
}moment about twenty-one millions ; and the surface 
| comprised within the existing states and territories ex- 
ceeds a million of square miles, or six hundred and forty 
millions of acres, eath of which is capable, at a moder- 
ate estimate, of feeding a full-grown man: and were it 
properly cultivated, it would clothe him too. The sur- 
tace, then, that is organized, is eapable of maintaining 
six hundred and forty millions of people, or two-thirds 
| of the whole population of the globe: and yet men are 
| seen, by thousands and almost tens of thousands, re- 
-moving to Oregon and California to appropriate more 
land, of which they must cultivate the peor soils? while 
behind them are left fertile lands covered with the 
| finest timber, almost utterly valueless ; as we have al- 
ready shown. 

For the benefit of the rich lands from which man 
thus flies, his predecessors have labored during more 
thana century. For their benefit, they have made roads, 
railroads, and canals : have built houses, and towns, and 
cities: and he can purchase them, with all their advan- 
tages of timber and soil, at the price sometimes of sixty 
cents an acre—or one-twentieth of the interest they 
have acquired in these improvements: yet he flies from 
them to commence the work of cultivation upon poor 
land that has no value, and that can never acquire any 
but from the labor that he bestows upon it. He flies 
from rich lands, that he may have at far less than cost, 
to obtain poor ones at full cost: and a heavy, cost it is. 
He flies from lands that are covered with manure that 
| has accumulated for ages, and that he may have for lit- 

tle more than the labor of clearing them, while men 
| near towns pay thousands of dollars a year for the ma- 
! nure yielded by the produee of poor lands cultivated by 
| him and others like himself. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his la- 
bors with those of his fellow man. He knows that two 
ean roll, and four can lift a log, that one alone could 
neither roll nor lift. Here, however, men are seen fly- 
ing from their fellow men, each one seeking to roll his 
own log, for lift it he cannot. The labor of each is 
thus wasted on the road. The manure of his horses is 
wasted on the road: and his labor is unprofitably em- 
ployed at the end of his journey. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine his axe 
with his neighbor's spade : lending one and borrowing 
the other. Here, however, the man with the axe flies 
from the man who hasa spade. 

The natural tendency of man is to begin on the thin 
soil at the side of the hill, and to work down towards 
the rich soil at its foot, gathering manure on the one 
with which to enrich the other: but here man flies from 
the rich soils near him, to seek the poor ones distant 
from him. Tod 

The natural tendency of man is to combine with his 
neighbors for improving ol@ roads: but here man flies 
to a distance that he may employ his labor on new 
ones, while the old onesremain unimproved : and hence- 
forth two are to be maintained instead of one. 

The natural tendency of man is to combine with his 
neighbors for improving the character of education in 
old schools: but here he flies from his neighbors to 
places where there are no schools, and where none can 
be until he shall build it himself. 

The natural tendency of man is to hold in regard old 
places and old churches, mellowed by time and sancti- 
fied by the recollection of those who had before inhabi- 
ted them: but here he flies from them, to cut out new 
places in the woods, whose harshness and hardness are 
quintupled by the recollection of the places he has left, 
occupied by the friends of his early years. 

Why is this so? Why is it that men should fly from 
western New York, where railroads run through rich 
lands, covered with dense forests: through swamps 
that need drainage alone to give to cultivation the rich- 
est soils in the world, to seek the West, where they 
must cultivate poor soils distant from market, and yield- 
ing but ten bushels of wheat to the acre, and that small 
yield, too, annually decreasing because of the necessity 
for starving the great machine, by wasting on the road 
the manure yielded by the horses or oxen employed in 
the work of transportation: while the wheat itself is 
consumed abroad, leaving nothing whatever to return 
to the land? Why is it that throughout that rich coun- 











try, with its canals and milroads, its towns and its tel- | should be consumers of food becoming producers of 
egraphs, population diminishes, and land concentrates | food. 


itself in fewer hands: always the sign of diminishing) Why is this? It is because they want a market at 
wealth 2 which the labor, male and female; the food and the 












| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE HARBINGER. 


Every man that loves peace ; 

‘Every man that loves his fellow man ; 
Every man that loves his creator ; 
Every man that desires that the great law of Christ, 


Why is it that men fly the fertile valleys and rich wool; can be exchanged for each other. They want |“ Do unto others as ye would that others should do un- 


slopes of ncrthern New York, near neighbors to both | ( 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain, where steam-| at home and eat food, instead of going abroad to pro- 


boats abound: to seek the shores of Lake Superior, | duce more. 


there to obtain from the poorer soils that always must, want houses. 


be first cultivated, a reward of little more than five times | fertile lands would be cultivated. ‘The manure would 


| 


a woollens mill, and had they this, the sons would stay | to you,” should become universally operative. 


It is the great work reserved for the people of these 


The daughters would marry, and would | United States, and they have the power to accomplish 
The timber would be cleared, and the | it. 


It should be entered upon with the same feeling 
that animated the Puritans of old ; the same that gave 


the seed?) Why is it that rich meadow-lands on the | be made, and the poor lands would be made rich. The confidence to the men who, seventy years since, signed 


Schuylkill remain unimproved, while men seek Oregon | milk would be drunk, and the veal would be eaten, and 
and California? Why is it that vast forests still cover, the swamps would be drained to make meadows. The 
fine meadow-lands on the Susquehanna, capable of saw-mill would come, and the sawyer would eat corn. 
yielding crops whose tons would number more than the 
bushels obtained from the wheat lands of Ohio: fur- 
nishing manure in tons for fertilizing the poor soils of | 
the hills, on which now stand farm-houses in the midst | 
of farms that have been in cultivation for half a century? 
Why do men seek Iowa, to raise from an acre thirty 
bushels of Indian Corn, that before it can reach market 
must be converted into pork, while the lower lands of 
Virginia and Maryland are abandoned: lands that are | 
nearer to the great market of Europe, and from which | 
by careful cultivation, a hundred bushels might be ob- 
tained? Why is it that men fly from the meadow lands | 
of South Carolina, leaving the remaining inhabitants a | 
prey to fevers and malaria consequent upon diminished 
population, to seek the thin lands of Texas, at the heads | 
of the streams ; there to raise small crops to be wag- | 
oned over half-iade roads down to new towns, possess- | which is absorbed by the horses, and men, and machines, 
ing no one of the conveniences that tend so greatly to, required for its transportation and exchange ; and thus | 

diminish the friction between the consumer and the | they pay annually as much as would be required for the 
producer? Why is it that men are everywhere seen, erection of a place of home exchange. The amount | 
flying from their fellow men: from those destined by | thus spent is lost for ever. The following year the same | 

the Deity to be their helpmates: from parents and re- | expenditure is needed ; and the next, and every suc- 

lations: from old houses, and old churches, and old! ceeding one. The same labor once applied at home, 
school-houses : old comforts, and old feelings : and from | would stand ; and in the following year the wagons, 
all the conveniences and advantages that tend so large- | and horses, and men would be at work upon the farms, | 

ly to promote their happiness and their respectability, clearing richer lands, and carrying manure to the old 
and to increase their powers of exertion: to seek in| ones; and with every year new combinations would 
Texas and lowa, Oregon and California, new homes arise ; new and better lands would be cleared; new 
and new relations, amidst woods that they cannot fell,, houses would be needed; new demands for timber 
and swamps that they cannot drain, and upon the poor | would arise ; new marriages would take place; new 
soils that yield, invariably, the smallest return to la-| children would be born ; and with each step in the pro- 
P bor? | gress of population and wealth, men would become 
These things would secm almost impossible: yet if, richer and happier ; and land would be more divided ; 
we turn to India, we may see the poor Hindoo cultiva- | and farms would be better cultivated ; and schoolmas- 
ting the poorest soils, and then laboring, almost in vain, ters and preachers would be better ; and man would 





would come, and all wouldeat corn. The town would 
grow up, and acres would become lots. 
would be divided, and the fencing of each diminished. 
The railroad would be made, and the coal and iron 
would come ; and with each step in this progress, the 
farmer would obtain a better price for his corn and his 
wool, enabling him from year to year to appropriate 
more and more labor to the development of the vast 
treasures of the earth ; to building up the great ma- 
chine, whose value would increase in the precise ratio 
of the increase in the return to his labor. The more 
he could take out of it, the more it would be worth. 
The good people of this neighborhood now use bad 
machinery of exchange. They send to market annu- 
ally five thousand tons of food and wool ; a fourth of 





- 

ie. to drive through the rich black clay that lies between | acquire more power over land and over himself. 

/ f him and his market, the half-starved cattle that bear ° ae ° o Marat, 

/ his miserable crop. Here we have the same state of Wealth is power. The people of the United States | 
/ things; aud both here and there it may be traced to) have the wealth. That wealth ha« given them power, | 


dispersed as they were, to do mush. Concentration 
will give them greater wealth, and greater power. 
Their twenty-one millions produce at this momenta 


the same cause: necessity. In neither can men exer- 
cise power over the rich soils, because in neither have 
men power over themselves ; and until they shall have | 


rr 


; it, they must continue to fly from rich soils capable of; greater quantity of commodities than the people of En- 

+ yielding tons, by aid of whose manure poor soils might | gland, while they build twice as many houses ; make 
: be enfiched, to poor soils becoming daily poorer, be- | twice as many roads ; apply thrice the labor to the im- | 
cause to them even the manure yielded by their own, provement of land ; build four times as many school- | 
7 little product cannot be returned. They borrow from | houses and churches ; and print ten times as many | 


newspapers. The machinery of production is greater 
than that of England, and ali they now want is better 
machinery of exchange. Let the farmers and plant- | 
ers have this, and population will increase with greater | 
rapidity than ever, for young men will stay at home and 
marry instead of going to the west ; and tens of thou- 
sands of mechanics, and of coal and iron miners, will 
seek the United States ; while laborers will come by 
hundreds of thousands, and every man will furnish a 
mouth to be fed, instead of, as now, furnishing hands to 
produce food. They will then be consumers of corn, 


the earth, and they do not repay: and therefore it is) 
"| that they find an empty exchequer: performing thus, 
the process that farmers are enabled to avoid, when, | 
; as in England and New England, the consumer takes | 
his place by the side of the producer. Therefore it is 
that the average produce of New York is but fourteen | 
bs, bushels of wheat to the acre, while that of Ohio is even | 
less, although acres may readily be made to yield forty | 
or fifty bushels ; and therefore it is that the average 
produce of Indian corn is but twenty-five, when it should 
be a hundred bushels, and that of potatoes but ninety, 
when it might be four hundred bushels. and wool, and cotton, instead of producers ; customers 
If we desire to understand the eause of these extra-| stead of rivals. Corn and cotton will be produced at 


; ordinary facts, we may, perhaps, obtain what we want | ees — am -” ey = omens one - - 
by takinga bird’s-eye view of a farm-house of western on " oe ne fa — ee a eee ” E 7 
ae Pennsylvania, near neighbor to the rich meadow-land | "°F W) ee ee ee ee re 

above described. The farmer is reading the newspa- 
per, anxious to know what are the crops of England, 


and whether or not the rot has destroyed the potato | yam 
‘ . . > has tos , 2 
crop in Ireland. Last year many of the people of Eu- | ket for all he hastospare. Coffee, and tea, and sugar, 


rope starved ; but he eold his crop at # good price, and | will then be paid for in cotton cloths, and the men who 
id off his debts. This year he wishes to purchase a | make the cloth will be customers to himself and to his 
 ahemege er ‘ oan tie eiadlt of stain bet ‘ao brother agriculturists of the north, who will use more 
rn eR Sel : cotton than at present; while Brazil and Cuba will 
4 happily for him, the farmers of England have had a fa- | ; 
ie vourable season, and the rot has not appeared in Ire- | W2"t more cloths, because they will have a better mar- 
land. Starvation will not sweep off its thousands, and ket for their sugar. Every diminution in the machi 
_ : nery of exchange tends to give more time for improv- 
he will get neither horses nor wagon. fe? : hi Paes 5 ai ly 
His eld a cine the great machine of production, whether for cot- 
saga h ae a - ee ee Wie ee vr Bye ; ®| ton or sugar, wheat, rye, oats or hemp ; to increase the 
raise wheat on cry lands in Wisconsin or towa, and to; quantity produced ; to increase the wages of the labor- 
send to the already overstocked markets increased sup-| ep and the profits of the capitalist, landed or moneyed ; 
plies of food. His daughter is grieving for the approach- and to increase the comfort and happiness of all. 
ing loss of her brother ; and of her sweetheart, the son! Tet but the people of the United States set the ex- 
oe aitbong ool as, rie thaw an | ample of detrined rane he men, and 
» Uns a) will be followed by all Europe. French artisans wi 
: : - ofatier anes 3 E - re r 
his father, who is studying carefully the newspapers) then seck America, and Germany, and France too will 
hoping to see that the sheep of Australia have rotted) haye to raise her own food. Her swords will be 
; off and thus diminished the supply of wool — He wants changed for ploughshares, And her forests will disappear, 


% to pay off his debts ; but this he cannot do, unless the} while her coal mines will be opened. She, too, will 
" price of wool should rise, and thus increase the difficulty 


; of obtaining clothing. Why do these sons move off? 
It is because there is no demand for labor. All the land 
is held in large farms, because the poor soils alone are 
} cultivated ; and farmers that would live at all must 


| Tope ; while the planter will find in the increased de- 
| mand for his product consequent upon the higher wages 
| of England, and of Europe, 2 certainty of a good mar- 


her progress, the few will become less and the many 
greater. 

The people of the United States owe this to them- 
selves, and to the world. They enjoy a higher degree 
of happiness than has fallen to the lot of any other na- 
tion, and they should desire to aid their fellow men in 
England, in Ireland, in Germany and in India, and by 
helping themselves they will help them. As colonies, 
India and Ireland will remain poor, As independent 
nations, they will become rich, for they too will insist 
on thé right of placing the consumer by the side of the 
producer. 

Westward, the star of empire wends its way. From | 
the west to the east civilization has gone, and se it has | 
; *| yet to go; from the base of the Alleghanies to the foot | 
t for all the young men fly to the west, and new houses| of the Himalaya. ‘The measure is one of peaceful and | 
, are not needed, The timber is valueless ; and the land quiet, but determined, and it should be of united, action. 


; 

' } farm and fence in a great deal of land, where a dozen | 

; | bushels to the acre are considered a good crop. Why | 
di : does he not clear some of the meadow-land? It is be-| 
4 cause there is no demand for milk, or for fresh meat ; | 

) for hay, or turnips, or potatoes ; or for any of those 

; «things of which the earth yields largely, and which from 
their bulk will not bear carriage. He knows that when 

; the great machine yields by tons, the product is worth 
little unless there be mouths on the spot to eat; but that 

: a when he restricts it to bushels the product may be trans- 
ported to the mouths. There is no demand for timber ; 














7 is not worth clearing to raise wheat, almost the only| J; is one that interests 
Whe product of the earth that will bear carriage. To clear! Eyery man that wishes to cultivate rich lands instead 
ai sh a: an acre would cost as much as would buy a dozen in| of poor ones ; 
aba. lowa ; and the product of four acres, at ten bushels Every man that would raise tons ins'ead of bushels ; | 
T. ' each, would be equa! to one of forty. He therefore | Every father that would wish to see his sons, and his is 
} goes to the west to raise more wheat ; and his friend sons’,sons settle round him ; , — 
; goes to raise more wool; and his sister remains at} Eyery mother that wishes to see her daughters mar- 
home unmarried. Why does she not marry,and ac-| pieg . re 
‘ company her lover? It is because she has found no | Every son that would have a wife and a home of his 
ie. demand for her labor, and has earned no wages to ena-| pwn . 
he ble her to contribute to the expense of furnishing the | Every daughter that would have a husband : 
ar house. Every journeyman that would be an employer ; 
' Here, then, we have labor, male and female,supera-| Every laborer that would have a farm and house, or 
ere bundant for want of wages with which to buy food, and | shop, of his own ; 
{ 6 clothing, and houses ; food superabundant, for want of! | Every property-holder that desires higher rents ; 
, ee mouths to eat it; clothing material superabundant, for| Every man that hates crime and loves virwue ; 
" want of people to wear it; timber superabundant, for! Every man that loves literature and art ; 
t want of people desiring to build houses ; fertile land su- Every man that loves freedom : 
i rabundant, for want of people to drink milk and eat Every man that loves the people of England; or of 





1a — and veal; and poor land superabundant, for want| France ; 
of 


; 4 * the manure that has for ages accumulated in the ri- Every man that loves Ireland ; 
ia Die ver bottom ; while the men who might eat the vealand| Every man that feels for India ; 
BY drink the milk produced on rich lands, are flying to the | Every man that loves his old fatherland, Germany ; 
: ae west to waste their labor on poor ones; those who| Every man that loves free trade ; 


learn the art of concentration, and with each step of | lenging particular notice. 


the Declaration of Independence. It should be prece- 
ded by a return to peace with an unfortunate neighbor, 
towards whom they now occupy the position of a 


The blacksmith, the tailor, the hatter, and the printer strong man pummeling a weak one already on his back, 


to make him cry enough. That war has already cost 


Thé farms |more than would have given to every county in the 
Union a place for exchanging labor, corn, and cotton, 
lor wool, or iron ore, for cotton or woollen cloth, or 


iron; and if it continue another year, it will cost at 


| least asmuch more. They have too much land already. 


They want but concentration to enable them to become 


| both rich and strong. 





For the Harbinger. 
Who Owneth America’s Soil. 
BY DUGANNE. 


Who owneth America’s soil ? 
Is it he who graspeth the hard, red gold: 
Whose blood-bought gains are by millions told? 
Who bindeth his slaves to the woof and the loom, 
And chaineth their souls in a living tomb— 

The tomb of hopeless toil ? 

Not he, not he, by Heaven! 


Who shieldeth America’s land ? 
Is it he who counteth his ships by scores— 
Who plucketh his gains from a thousand shores-- 
Who buyeth and selieth,and worketh not, 
And holdeth in pride what by fraud he got,— 
And ruleth with iron hand ? 
Not he, not he, by Heaven! 


Who guardeth America’s right ? 
Is it he who eateth the orphan’s bread, 
And crasheth the poor with her grinding tread? 
Who flingeth his bank note lies abroad, 
And buildeth to worship a golden god, 
And an altar tomammon’s might ? 
Not he, not he, by Heaven! 


Who worketh America good ? 
Is it he who maketh our country’s name 
A mocking sound, and a by-word of shame ? 
Who setteth his foot on the neck of a man, 
Who spurneth his brethren with cruel ban, 
And marketh his power with blood? 
Not he, not he, by Heaven! 


Who maketh America great ? 

Is it he who prateth of patriot sires, 

Yet lighteth his torch for the bigot’s fires? 

Who scorneth the children of foreign climes, 

And counteth their birth place and faith as crimes, 
And mocketh their Love with Hate ? 
Not he, not he, by Heaven! 


Not these, not these, by Heaven ! 
But to those who labor for God and Man, 
Who work their part inthe world’s great plan— 
Who plant good seed in the desert’s dearth, 
And bring forth treasures from brave old Earth, 
To these, must the soil be given— 
To these, to these, by Heaven! 


To these must the soil belong— 
To the men of all climes whose souls are true, 
Or Pagan, or Christian, or Turk, or Jew; 

To the men who will holiow our glorious soil, 
The millions who hope, and the millions who toil 
For the Right against the Wrong— 

To these, to these, by Heaven! 





Sacaciry or THE Ereruant.—The tragical event at 
the menagerie, resulting in the death of poor Kélly, 
has made the elephant the chief lion of Philadelphia. 
A morning or two after the terrible occurrence, the da- 
ring Driesbach took him into the ring for the purpose 
of dressing his wounds made by sundry thrusts of pikes, 
lances, and pitchforks, in the effort to subdue him. 
The elephant appeared to be ill at ease, and sought to 
attract attention of Driesbach by gently fondling him 
with his trunk, and then pointing to his foot, slightly 


| raising it from the ground, and in various ways chal- 


This aroused Driesbach’s 
curiosity, and on inspection he discovered he had run 
a large splinter of white pine into his foot, Pincers 
were procured and the piece extracted, at which the 


joy of the monster knew no bounds, and he repeatedly 
| thanked Driesbach in the only way that an elephant 
|can thank one. 


It is curious that he is quite friendly 
with Driesbach, although for six years he has sought 
repeatediy to kill him. 


TT 


Kent.—The late Chancellor was remarkable for 
quickness and brevity of sseech. A correspondent 
of the Buftalo Express relates the following anecdote 
ofhim: Many years ago, when he was on the cir- 
cuit, and accompanied by his lady, he happened to 
stop at a log cabin inthe Western part of the State. 
The owner of the cabin was absent, but his wife ful- 
filled his duties, and did all in her power to accomo- 
date her guests. There was but one bed in the house, 
and this, when the retiring hour arrived, was kindly 
given to the Chancellor and his lady, while the hos- 
tess resorted to a temporary bed in the garret of the 
About midnight the husband of the hostess 
arrived, and when striking a light, was suddenly ac- 
costed by an undressed human being with the follow- 
ing words : ** My name is Kent; that’s my wife, there 
your wile is up stairs.” Whereupon the speaker 
jumped between the sheets again, and left his land- 
lord to take care of himself as best he could. 


er 


“ Union is not always strength,” as Sir Charles Na- 


| pier observed, when he saw the purser mix his rum with 


water. 
LL 

Dyinc For Love.--A gallant old Scotch officer was 
narrating the unfortunate history of an early friend who 
had been jilted by a fick!e beauty in favor of the Duke of 
A——, and he concluded his story thus, in tone of much 
emotion—“Poor feliow! he never got overit. No, sir! it 
was the death of him.” And th », after a pause of much 
pathos, he added, with a falter.ng vuiee—"He did not live 


| above fifteen years alter it.” 












From the Cincinnati Weekly Hera 
The Last Imcarnation; Gospel Legends of the Ning 
teenth Century. 

This is a neat publication of less than one hundreq 
pages, but, as the saying is, as full of meat as a filbert 
The whole conception is beautiful, and is carried oy 
with harmony and accuracy, while its lessons are of 
the most impressive and solemn character. It ig q 
prose poem, not less unique than admirable. Jt jg 
based upon the idea of the coming of the Saviour, who 
is its principal character, personifying the spirit of Loye 
Patience, Resignation and Disinterestedness, and ag. 
suming various human forms in which his divine les. 
sons of Love and Wisdom are applied with great fore, 
to all the various evils and abuses of our falsely o; 
ized society. Representing Humanity in its differen 
conditions, he represents the’sorrows and sufferings jt 
endures from ignorance and selfishness, and inculcates 
in special applications those sublime lessons which he 
taught in his first pilgrimage, illustrated in the agonies 
of the cross, and which, in nearly nineteen hundred 
years of experience we have not learned how to 
ply to our daily social life. This idea is conducteg 
through nineteen different legends, in each of which 
some new evil is exposed and rebuked, and some new 
lesson taught by example. He appears as a destitute 
and orphan child, seeking his father and mother, re. 
buking wordliness, asceticism, the hollowness of fashion 
and the cruelty of parents, and consoling the desola- 
tion of a mother afflicted with the loss of a child. He 
exhibits the wrongs inflicted upon the children of the 
poor, confined in factories, those prisons of Mammon 
to the young, and the unhappiness inflicted upon the 
children of the rich, by ennui and indulgence. As an 
Apprentice Carpenter he teaches the value of friendly 
co-operation among laborers. He meets the daugh. 
ters of Magdalen and teaches them how to repent and 
to hope, and confounds with indignant rebuke, the in. 
sulting heartlessness of the debauchees, who prostituted 
them. He converses with the “ new adulterous wo- 
| man,”—the consenting and unhappy victim of a mat- 
| rimony, without love—and inculeates the duty of faith- 
| ful and patient resignation in the following beautiful 

passage : 

“ Do not reproach yourself for loving me ; you may 
| do so, for so’ 1 you will see me no longer and you will 
| seek me in-your dreams. 
| “Iam the husband of isolated souls ; I am the man 
| of the future! 
| “TItisI who am the betrothed of virgins and the 
| consoler of widows. Iam the husband promised by 
| the celestial poetry of Solomon to the woman purified 
| by trial and freed by sorrow. Labor for the destruc- 
| tion of sin, in order that God may forgive your fault; 
and if you wish again to see my image, in order to 
encourage you to suffer—!ook upon the cross.” 

The whole work breathes a spirit beautifully hu- 
mane and deeply religious. It points out the manifold 
miseries of our present state, and teaches a remedy in 
the practical substitution of the Christian brotherhood 
among al] men and in all social relations. 


Lc 
From the Dublin Nation. 
A Fantasy. 


C!ohonan’s sweet and juicy meadows 
Are prankt with cowslips; sleepy shadows 
From Ballincara’s ridges speeding, 
A dreamy dance through the vale are leading. 
Noon-silence broods over Cnocdageen ; 
No thing of life may be heard or seen ; 
When forth from the glades of deep Lahawn 
A maiden steps, like a lightsome fawn. 

IL. 
Clohonan’s meads appear, straightway, 
More green; the cowslip banks, more gay. 
Glad music rolls from the leafy screen 
Of forests piled on Cnoedageen. 


A spirit enlivens the languid hour, 

A spirit ef freedom, a spirit of power, 
A spirit, all other spirits above, 

Of bounding life and abounding love. 


With a quickened eye, and a heaving breast. 
The grass upthrills to the melody 

Of her soft footfall, as she paces by. 

The sheep and the kine as she skims along 
List, as you list to a trancing song; 

Look, when the radiant vision is past, 


| 
Ill. 
She comes, she nears, in her azure vest, 
| 
| As you look at a joy when you look your last. 
| 


Iv. 
She is nearer still, on the parting stile: 
T can see the dawn of her flushing smile ; 
Where the rude air ruffles her floating gown, 
As she springs with exuberant ardor down, 
I can mark the ankle ofelicate mould 
In its dainty hosing of silk and gold; 
And the pearly veins of her neek transpire 
An eestacy through me, as she draws nigher. 

v. 

Clohonan’s meadows and bosky de'ls, 
The odorous pealings of cowslip bel’s, 
They are now as nought; she is come, she is come, 
Like an angel guest, to my hermit home! 
Her magical presence absorbs my glance ; 
Her musical voice ho!ds mine ear in trance, 
Rare gems of thought in its full depts showing 


With song-blooms over its borders bowing.” 
« * * * * * . * * 
* * * * * * * * 


vi. 
Clohonan’s meads are drear and dank; 
Lahawn’s deep glades are bare aid blaak ; 
O’er Ballineara’s b'ea‘k expanse 

The fog-fiends drive a disu.al Vance; 

The trees are naked on Cnoeda:e n; 

The bird-notes hushed in its ruined ser2en ; 
She and summcr away have flown; 

Winter and I are here a'one. 


Vu. 


Clohonan’s meads for other eves 

May don again the'r w tcherics ; 

The cowslip bel’s pea! out anew; 

The hills and grove: te r youth renew, 
In vain for me; my pi giim ge 

Shall vision 0° bliss no m: re a surge; 
O’er wintry li’e’s hor zon re’er 

Shall my lost Pleiad reappear 


Gee we ae ee 
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“THE Goop Wire at Sanvy River.—The charac- 
teristics of a portion of the population of Virginia are 
illustrated by an anecdote told by a Methodist circuit 
reacher, who not long since, called at a house, near 
the head waters of Sandy river to stay all night. Ev- 
ery body knows the character of the citizens of this 
region of country, and that it has been, and for years 
to come will continue to be, on account of its moun- 
tain fastnesses, the home of the most ignorant and de- 
pased population. Our parson, a man of great sim- 
licity of character, on entering, found four men sea- 
ted on the floor playing cards, ‘these men seemed 
scarcely to notice his arrival, and he passed to where 
the wife of the proprietor was, who very soon engaged 
him in conversation. Among other questions, she 


et What might be your business in these parts, 
er?” 
wa faes hunting for the lost sheep of the house of 
1,” replied the parson. 
lomOld oa ! old man !” cried the woman to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ old man, I say, I’ll bet anything that old ram 
that was here tother day belongs to this here man.” 


The minister. was forced to explain; whereupon, | 


ing upon him with an air of curiosity and aston- 
ishment, she rose to her feet and exclaimed— 
“A preacher! Well ye’re the first crittur of that 


sort ever in these parts afore; but may be you'd likea | 


dram, stranger.” ; 
«No madam, I never drink.” 


“Neverdrink! Why railly!” 

The men during the dialogue continued their game 
at cards ; but as if struck with the impropriety of such 
conduct before a minister of the Gospel, (a species 
which she had heard of but not seen, the woman ad- 
dresssed the card players with an air of one accus- 
tomed to command. 

‘‘Look here, men! aint you a nice set to let a 

veacher come here and catch you playing cards ? 
Move every one of you, or I'll break this pine knot 
over your heads.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the room was 
soon cleared. 

The above as related is literally true, and a sample 
of the character of the settlers of Sandy river. 


A 


Tue Brace.ets.—Marie Antionette, of France, 
was passionately fond of the opera. She once played 
Suzanna in the “ Marriage of Figaro,” in a private the- 
atre in the palace. Opposite the Queen’s box at the 
opera house, one evening, sat the wife of a rich _bank- 
er, bedizened with jewels, and sporting a pair of mag- 
nificent diamond bracelets ; and so anxious was she to 
attract the notice of the queen, that she leaned her 
hand on the velvet cushion of the box that the jewels 
might be fully seen. Her movements did not escape 
the notice of the queen. She cast several significant 
glances at the lady, who was delighted at the homage 
paid to her brilliants. In the course of the evening, 


a servant wearing the queen’s livery knocked at the | 


door of the box, and with many compliments to the 
lady and apologies from the queen, begged that the 
latter might have a closer view of one of her splendid 
bracelets which had so much occupied the public atten- 
tion and admiration. Ina moment it was unclasped 
and given to the queen’s messenger. 

The banker’s wife soon discovered that it was an in- 
genious thief, who had observed her movements and 
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THE HARBINGER. 


Dratnine or THE GREAT Harritem Lake.—lIn the last 


monthly part of Chambers’ Journal we find the fol-| gives an account of Méndelssohn. 
lowing particulars of the Haerlemmer, or Haerlem | “ I was one day at Jules Janin’s house, conversing with 
Lake,—“ We well remember the sight of this vast! that witty feuilletonist, when, in reply toa question, I 
sheet of water, when going along the road from Haer-| observed, ‘ My stay here will be brief, for Iam on my 
lem to Amsterdam ; we found it stretching far away | way to Berlin and Leipsic, to see Meyerbeer and Men- { party of Thiers, and the Siecle, the party of Odillon 


to the right, and covering, as we were told, an area of 
70 square miles. A broad mound or dyke, on which 
the highway was extended, may be said to have been 
ithe boundary which prevented still farther encroach- 
ments of the ocean. It is, however, on all sides care- 
fully banked ; and the annual expense incurred for these 
defences amounts to from 4,000. to 5,000. The Meer 
of Haerlem originated in a series of inundations of the 





never properly entertained. 


meer was the expense. 


| 
| 
' 








the way of expelling and permanently keeping out the | his name ; but as he hada particular dislike to appear ical resources. 
Latterly, however, since the | in print, he begged his friends not to agitate the ques- 


red 
a 


MewnpELssoun.—An interesting letter from Paris 
The writer says,— 


Tue Newsrarer Press tn Sratn.—A newspaper 
in Madrid does not, as in Paris, represent great parties, 
as the Debate and Conservateur, the ministerial party 
—the Presse, the discontented young conservatives— 
the National, the republicans—-the Constitutionnel, the 


delssohn.’ ‘ Your journey is saved, replied Janin ; Barret, all numbering many thousand readers, and hav- 
‘ Meyerbeer is in Paris, and Mendelssohn is no more.’ | ing, therefore, deep hold on the opinions and feelings 
I was paralyzed with this intelligence, thus abruptly of the country. Still less does a newspaper represent, 
communicated.” The writer then proceeds to pay a jasin England, wealthy individual proprietors, as the 
noble tribute to the genius of the musician and to the Times, with capital, enterprise, energy, industry, ad- 
worth of the man, and afterwards exposes a deception | mirable organization, andadaptation of means tothe ends 
practiced on the patrons of the Italian opera in London, | to catch the popular breeze. Neither does any newspa- 
which greatly annoyed Mendelssohn. It appears that | paper in Madrid come within fifty leagues, in point of 


| sea, about three hundred years ago. Numerous schemes | the lessee announced in the prospectus “ The Tempest,” | the capital, of the Herald, or the Chronicle, or the 
were subsequently devised to expel the ocean, but they | by this great composer, giving the cast which, it is sta- | Daily News ; or within a thousand degrees of the tal- 
were either not attended to, or failed in execution. | ted, was a positive fraud. The Paris letter says, “ I state | ent, skill, and literary ability, of these able journals, or 
The boldest of these projects was devised by a most in- | the fact on the authority of a letter in his own hand- | their untiring zeal in the cause of their respective par- 
| genious mechanician, Jan Leeghwater ; but we believe | writing that I hold—Mendelssohn never even gave a | ties. 
it only went the length of employing an army of wind- | promise to compose this opera, much less made any ‘less thing in Spain; and because it is profitless as a 
mills, each working a pump; and, at any rate, it was) agreement on the subject. 
The serious difficulty in | reached him, he wrote, insisting on the withdrawal of , way, whether in reference to mental, moral, or mechan- 


The fact is,that journalism is a poor and profit- 
As soon as the prospectus | mercantile speculation, it stands below par in every 


A newspaper in Spain is too often the 
speculation ofa handful of needy and unprincipled indi- 


discovery of steam-power, it has been made apparent} tion, but to leave the public to find out the deception | viduals to promote their own political and personal 


|to the minds of the Hollanders, that to keep dry, and | that had been so impudently practiced. 


| to maintain the dykes around this large area, when 
| brought into the state of polder (dry patch of land,) | 
| would not exceed, in yearly expense, the cost of thain- 
| taining the existing barrier dykes. As soon as this 
| fact was satisfactorily established, the expulsion of the 
| meer was determined on by ithe Dutch Government. 
| A navigable ring canal was begun in 1840. At three 
| different points on the borders of the lake as many 


| monster engines are tobe erected. These, it is cal-| 








Mendelssohn, | views, in which speculation they embark equally with- 
however, never forgave the barefaced attempt to spec- | out money or without character. But if, seventy years 
ulate on his name,and never heard her Majesty’s The- |ago,an English tradesman, or a couple of them, did 
atre mentioned without being ina perfect fury.” embark in speculations of this kind, they took care to 

It is related of him, that on one occasion when he | keep their engagements. and to be provided with a rea- 
was at a private party where Malibran was, she sung, | sonable capital,‘to pay their way, to use a vulgar phrase, 
at his request, three or four of her own melodies, and | much current and well understood, eastward as well as 
then she drew him in her own naive manner to the | westward of Temple Bar. There is nothing disrepu- 
piano-forte, exclaiming, “no,no, M. Mendelssohn! I | table in a tradesman turning journalist, if he have 
never dosomething for nothing!’ Mendelssohn sat | the wherewithal to conduct his establishment ; but for 


| culated, will exhaust the waters, and lay the bed ofthe | down to the instrument, and, taking the subjects of her | grandees, or princes of the blood—like the father of 


lake dry, by 14-months of incessant pumping ; ata to- 
tal cost, for machinery and labor, of 140,0001. The 
| expense of maintaining the dykes and engines after- 
| wards will be nearly 5,000/.a year. The cost of main- 
| taining the old barrier dykes amounted, as we have al- 
| ready stated, to about the same sum. ‘The land to be 
| laid dry is variously estimated at from 50,000 to 70,000 
acres. Taking the lowest of these estimates, the cost 
lof reclaiming amounts to 3/. sterling per imperial acre, 
jand that of subsequently maintaining, to 2s. an acre. 
| Independently, therefore, of the other advantages | 
| which will attend it, there will be an actual money profit 
| from the undertaking. The quantity of water to be} 
lifted is calculated at 1,000,000,000 tons. This would 
| have required 114 windmills of the largest size, sta- 
| tioned at intervals round the lake, and working for four 
years, ata total cost of upwards of 300,000/. ; while, 
at the same time, after the first exhaustion of the wa- | 
ters was completed, the greater number of these mills | 
would have been perfectly useless. How wonderful 
appears the progress of mechanical art! Three steam- 
engines to do the work of 114 huge mills in one-third 
of the time, and at lessthan one-half the cost! One 
of these monster engines of English (Cornish} manu- 
| facture—working, polypus-like, 11 huge suckers at the 
extremity of as many formidable arms, has been al- 
ready erected, and tried at the southern extremity of 
the lake, in the neighborhood of Leyden. ‘The annual 
, drainage of the lake is calculated at 54,000,000 tons, 
, of which 20,000,000 will require in some seasons to be 
lifted in the course of one or two months. | Had our 
railway undertakings not sprung up to rival or excel it, 





efforts to attract the attention of the queen, that had | we should have unhesitatingly claimed for this work 
thus obtained the bracelet. The police were soon ap- | the praise of being the boldest effort of civil engineer- 
prised of the loss, and next morning, while at break- | ing in modern times.”—(The two remaining engines 
fast, she was made happy by receiving a note from the | are now in course of construction at Copperhouse, 
commisioners of police, stating that the thief and the 


bracelet had both been captured, and requiring her 
either tosend the other bracelet by the sub-lieutenant 
of police and lu. attendants, to identify the one recov- 
ered, orto come ierself with it to the bureau. She 
was en negligee, and preferred giving the other b-ace- 
letto the officer, with many cautions of care ; but she 
found in an liour or two that both her bracelets had vc a- 
moosed ! both gone! The rogue who had obtained 
one atthe theatre had ingeniously managed to possess 
himseii of the other. 
--assasinanttiaptilittasinieniensime. 

WasuineTon, Jan. 18.—Mrs. Gaines’s good fortune 
is quite atopic here. She has added fuel to the ex- 
citement among the gossips, by presenting two very 
estimable young ladies here, five thousand dollars each. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, snaps many 
achain of title heretofore relied on by the property 
holders in Louisiana, and the demand of “‘mesne profits” 
allowed to her by law, will be ruinousto many. It is 
with very great pleasure, then, that I am able to state, 
on good authority, that the successful litigant will waive 
this legal claim, and is willing to give quit claim deeds, 
to innocent and honest purchasers without extorting an 
unreasonable consideration. This is honorable and 





Hayle,and Perran Foundries.) 





ABDICATION OF THE Emperor oF Rvussta.—On the 


| Ist of December the Emperor of Russia completed the 


22d year of his reign ; in three years, therefore, he will 
| have arrived at an epoch which has not been attained 
by any of the czars before him. A fundamental law 
exists in Russia, which dates before the time of Peter 
the Great, and by which the Emperor of Russia cannot 
reign more than twenty-five years. After this period 
he is obliged to abdicate in favor of the heir-presum- 
tive of the Imperial Crown ; or, if he wants to main- 
tain himself on the throne, he does so at the risk of 
braving all the aristocracy of Russia, and of being 
stabbed or strangled in his own palace. Such, at least, 
were the customs of the czars; for a long time has 
elapsed since any attained the 25th year of his reign. 
The resolution which the Emperor will take for this 


St. Petersburg. Many suppose that he will abdicate 
in fayor of the Prince Royal, Alexander Nicoleiwitsch, 
who is now 29 years of age, and that he will retire in- 
to Germany; but the more general opinion is that he 
will convoke the Senate for the purpose of having this 
barbarous law revoked, and thus be enabled to continue 


his reign without fear of the nobles. The Emperor 


must silence envy. Indeed, from many of her private 
acts of benevolence which have come to my knowl- 
edge from time to time, I rejoice in the prosperity of 
the lady —Cor. Eve. Post. 


himself avoids all allusion to the subject. 





Done up in Suort Merre.—The Baron de Boigne 


ed the lad 
that Ha &e., &e. 





A FraGMent.—* And will you always—always, 
dearest Alberic, love me thus ?” said Constance. 
“ Ever, while this heart beats with life!” passion- 
ately exclaimed Alberic. 
“Then could you lend me five pounds ?” murmur- 
y, ** for really things are so bad in the city, 





Angry Words. 
BY J. MIDDLETON. 


Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious power, 
Hearts, inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirr’d, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By a single angry word. 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day, 
Angry words—oh, let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip! 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken: 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirr’d, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 


| important period has been deeply engaging parties at 


has been amusing himself and the readers of a Paris 
Journal, by his observations on American society. The 
last number of the Courrier contains the last chapter of 
his notings, principally occupied with our summer wa- 
tering-places. He gives his final judgment of men and 
institutions in this country in the following brief man- 
ner: 

The Men.—Have two religions ; during the week 
they worship the dollar; on Sunday they worship 
God. 

The People—They know how to reckon, read, 
write and vote. 

Railroads.—Badly constructed, badly conducted, 
slow and dangerous. 

Horses.—Can distance the railroads. 

Steamboats.—Prodigious! Magnificent ! Innumer- 
able ! 

Bridges.—There are no bridges. 

Domestics.—All Irish. They learn with incredible 
rapidity the true sentiment of personal dignity—to get 
rid of their dirt and grow fat. They think that a free- 
man may receive wages, but should do nothing in re- 
turn. 

Cookery.—Bad. 

Boston.—An English town. 

New York.—The Babylon of America. 

Philadelphia.—Literally the city of brothers. Pro- 
bably called so on account of the frequent murders and 
riots that take place there. 

Police.—0. 

N. B. Hogs run at large in the street. 

The Poor.—0. 

Tazres.—0. 

Octrois—0. (Heaven be praised there is no Amer- 
ican word which stands for octroi. May there never 
be.) 

Newspaper Stamps.—0. 

Imprisonment for debt.—0. 

Passports.—-0. 

Arts.—0. 


Public Monuments.—-0, {| Mirror. 


DS 


melodies one after the other, wrought them at last into | the present king, Don Francisco di Paula, to embark in 
one whole with wonderful skill, the throng of ideas |a newspaper speculation, and be found wanting on the 
thus developed quite electrifying his enchanted audi- | days of call, was not creditable. The multitude of 
tory. : journals in Madrid—six morming and seven evening pa- 
pers, for a population in round numbers of 210,000 in- 
jhabitants, of whom not 30,000 can read, and not 
15,000 can afford to buy the luxury of a paper, isa mon- 
strous waste of literary labor, of type, paper, pens and 
ink,and paragraph and leading article material. It 
follows that able political writers are not encouraged, 
for they cannot be paid, and hence the indifferent writ- 
jing of the journals. . * ” The steno- 
grapher’s art is tolerably well known at Madrid, and is 
brought to play an important part in the Spanish journ- 
als during the sitting of the Congress and Senate. The 
reporters of the Spanish press are a very hilarious, hir- 
sute, filthy looking race, smelling rancidly of garlic, to- 
| bacco, and bad aguardiente. Youmay see a dozen of 
ihem in the reporter’s box, laughing, chattering, and 
playing at horse-play and practical tricks before and 
during the debates. A low-lived, boozy, debauched, 
O! never to a pilgrim man | jolly set of dogs are these Spanish stenographers, some- 
Was such a companion given. | what resembling the British penny-a-liners. In size and 
She was as fair as angels are, arrangement of matter, the Spanish press resembles the 
Her voice was like ariver French very exactly. But in outward form anil collo- 
Of kind, and pure, and gentle joy, jcation of matter lies all the iikeness; for the soul as 
Aad cenilahtetens. well as the substance of the French press are wanting. 
British Quarterly Review. 








a a ee 
From the Literary Worid. 
Mourning. 


You ask me, John, the reason why 
I mourn so little for the dead, 
You say I pass them heedlessly, 
And with a smile above them tread. 
T'll tell you, John, the reason why 
I am above your scorning, 
And then, perhaps, you'll understand 
Why I do not wear mourning. 


I had a wife,a dear good wife! 
Her eye was blue as Heaven ; 








Ce 


The Dream, 


I loved her! 0, how well I loved 
That fairest work of God: 


How faithfully and truthfully FKOM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


My weary path she trod— 

And she—her arms are round me now, 
As warmly as in life. 

God took her, and I wait and weep 


Two lovers through the garden 
Walked hand in hand along; 

Two pale and slender creatures, 
They sat the flowers among. 


My good, my gentle wife. They kissed each other’s cheek so warm, 


They kissed each other’s mouth; 


| 
| 
he loved me with a holy love They held each other arm in arm, 


Born of a holy hope, 

Faithful and fond was she, and I— 
How could I give her up? 

I watched beside her and she smiled 
My weeping face upon; 

You'll lonely be, my love, said she, 
When I am dead and gone. 


They dreamed of health ayd youth 


Two bells they sounded suddenly, 
They started from their sleep ; 

And in the convent cell lay she, 
And he in dungeon deep. 





Tratian Rerornm.—The European correspondent of 
the New York Evangelist, in speaking of the progress 
Seem desolate and cold; of liberal sentiments in the dominions of the sovereign 
But you'll not forget me, darling, Pontiff, says,—* The Pope, in order to avoid the re- 
When I'm lying in the mould; er of a somewhat pithy article in a journal, re- 


You'll lonely be, and all the house 





You'll sit beside my grave,dear Will, cently deposed the Censor, who had suffered it to pass. 
And when my rosebuds blow, Immediately the editors of the seven principal paperp 


You'll strew them on the couch to which jin Rome declared that their editions would cease to ap- 

Your Mary goeth now. pear until the liberal Censor was restored to his place. 

0 : The Pope yielded and restored the Censor. It is one 

step towards the abolition of a preveative Censorship. 

Weep not beloved—I shall be The Pope is ready to take back some prerogatives, but 

Beyond the furthest star ! at his first retrograde step, the popular disapprobation 

Pll wait you coming in the home, was so strongly manifested, that he was obliged to 

Where all the sainted are ; yield, in order to lead.” 

Now kiss me—such an one as that <<cecbitnncnneniniiapitaaiariahainy tia 


First one when we were wed; 
Once more, my love, close, closer press— 
My dear good wife was dead! 


"I think of her at day-dawn, John, 
I think of her at night; 
When the sunshine is above me, 
When the stars are clear and bright, 
I think of her in trouble ; 
O! I dream of her in sleep, 
And, John, I sit beside her grave, 
And—yes, I do—1 weep. 


Her soft white arms are round my neck, 
Her kiss is on my brow; 

And as she sang in love-tones then 
She singeth to me now! . 

Her grave is deep, her slumber sweet, 
She’s gone, beyond returning, 

But think you, John, her grave would be 
Less cold, and dark, and damp, and she 

More bright, more blessed there, if we 


Should put on decent mourning ? w 





Tue Vocative or * Cat.’—The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who knows as well as any one how “ desipere in 
loco,” teased by some grammarian, challenged his tor- 
mentor to decline the commonest noun, “ cat,” for ex- 
ample. ‘T'he pedant contemptously proceeded— 

“ Nominative—a cat, or the cat. 

Genitive—of a cat, or, &c. 

Dative—to or for a cat, or &c. 

Accusative—a cat, or, &c. 

Vocative—O cat!” : 

“ Wrong,” interrupted the Archbishop ; “ puss is the 
vocative of cat all through the United Kingdom, and 
wherever else the Teutonic dialects are spoken.”— 
Standard. 


| From the Dublin Nation. 
Were I but his own Wile. 

Were I but his own wife, to guard and to guide him, 
’Tis little of sorrow should fall on my dear; 

I'd chant my low love-verses, stealing beside him, 
So faint and so tender his heart would but hear: 

I'd pull the wild blossoms from valley and highland, 
And there at his feet I would lay them all down; 

I’d sing him the songs of our poor-stricken Island, 
Till his heart was on fire with a love like my own. 


There’s a rose by his dwelling, ’d tend the lone treasure, 

That he might have flowers when the Summer would 
come ; 

There’s a harp in the hall—I would wake its sweet 


measure, , : 
For he must have music to brighten his home, 


| 
| 
Were I but his own wife to guide and to guard him, 
Tis little of sorrow should fall on my dear ; 
For every kind glance my whole life would award him, 
In sickness I’d soothe and in sadness I'd cheer, 
j 


My heart is a fount welling upward forever— 
When I think of my true love, by night or by day, 

That heart keeps its faith like a fast flowing river 
Which gushes forever and sings on its way. 

I have thoughts full of peace for his soul to repose in, 
Were I but his own wife to win and to woo— 

Oh! sweet if the night of misfortune were closing, 
To rise like the morning star, darling, on you. 





{The following orders were given by the captain 
of a western steamboat, when she was about to en- 
gage in a race with another boat: : 

‘Rosin up thar, and tell the engineers to shut 
down the safety valve! Give her goss! Gentlemen 
who hayn’t stepped up to the office and settled, will 

lease retire to the ladies’ cabin till we pass that boat. 
‘ire up thar!” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ ts, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiriiiam Evcerr Cuannine. 




















The Power of Concentration. 

The reader will find in another place a somewhat 
long extract on the power of Concentration, to which 
we solicit his close attention. It is taken from Mr. 
Carey's recent book on Political Economy, called “ The 
Past, the Present, and the Future,” and presents a part 
of his anticipation of what is yet to come. But we 
think it contains a great deal more than the author 
himself even suspected 


We do not know that Mr. Carey has ever turned his 
mind to the subject of Association, but whether he has 


or not, his argument here is one of the most powerful | 


demonstrations of the commercial advantages of Asso- 
ciation that has been written. Every word of it applies 
with tenfold force to the doctrine of Concentration in- 
volved in our system. He looks to the establishment 
of a Protective Tariff, for the means of fulfilling his 
prophecies of prosperity ; but we, leaving the politicians 
to fight out their own battles, find the future pregnant 
with even greater issues, which are to spring from the 
integral organization ot labor. 

How far a Protective Tariff would contribute to the 
results which he anticipates, we shall not now inquire ; 
our own impression, after a considerable investigation 
is, that it would be found for various reasons inadequate; 
but we have no doubt, that either with or without such 
a tariff, all the achievements he expects could be more 
easily eflected by mere scientific industrial combina- 
tion. For if we adopted the Tariff policy, and it should 
bring about all the results he predicts, we should still 
need Association to perfect the concentric arrange- 
ment, and produce those higher spiritaal harmonies of 
which nothing is said in his book. And if we should 
not adopt that Policy, it is still demonstrable that the 
superior economy, saving, efiectiveness, &c., which 
Association gives to labor, would more than overcome 
the disadgantages which he ascribes to free trade. We 
see no reason why, even with the most unlimited ex- 
change of products between two nations, the industrial 
forces of the country could not be concentrated in a 
most compact and efficient organization. Admitting 
that Protection would facilitate the practical working 
of our system, we yet contend that it is not indispensa- 
ble to its success. 

The difference between our plan and that of Mr. Ca- 
rey—although they are not adverse—is, that he would 
begin with the action of the Federal government, while 
we would begin with that of the townships. We would 
organize the labor of every township in the Union, so 
as to produce directly or at once, a perfect concentra- 
tion of interests and efforts. But as the experiment, 
being new, might be considered hazardous, when con- 
ducted on so large a scale, a single district at the out- 
set, would suffice to prove the immense, almost incaleu- 
lable advantages of the plan. It would show, in a little 
while, such a saving of time and money, such superior 
effectiveness in all processes of industry, such happiness 
in social interchange, and such a consequent increase 
of wealth, with many other benefits, that neighboring 
populations would not be slow in imitating the brilliant 
example. 


Mr. Carey dwells upon the prodigious accumulations 
which would flow from merely bringing producers and 
consumers together—accumulations which he estimates 
at many millions of dollars. We do not think that he 
has over-estimated the amount. Yet Association, while 
accomplishing the same object, does not confine its 
plan to this mode, of producing and exchanging wealth 
alone, but in the consumption of it also, makes provis- 
ion for even larger economies. By the establishment 
of unitary households, and unitary granaries, stores, 
shops, cellars, &c., by placing all branches of business 
which are closely allied within hailing distance of each 
other ; by availing itself of those immense mechanical 
improvements, which are only within the reach of great 
associated capitals, by the spurs and impulses which 
would be given to all sorts of industry, through the 
charm of beautiful work-places, pleasant companions, 
and a direct interest in the proceeds,—even the enor- 
mous advantages reckoned up in Mr. Carey’s “ Future 
would, we are confident, be more than quuadruple 
If then, we add to these sources of profit, the assistance 
which would be derived from the conversion of our pre- 
sent do-nothings into steady and active laborers, an ex- 
tensive class, embracing idlers, soldiers, vagabonds, 
brokers, commercial agents, gentlemen, and women 
and children, the latter alone constituting mere than 
half of the race, we shall see that it is almost impossi- 
ble to conjecture the gains of a regularly organized In- 
dustrial Society. Fourier estimated them in some cases, 
five times,in others twenty, and in others, again, a hun- 
dred times, the amount derived from the wasteful and 
incoherent processes of civilization. But the problem 
is so vast that we can only stand in silent wonder be- 
fore the greatness and grandeur of its probable results 

Yet, after all, the commercial advantages of organ- 


from it, or rather are the mere condition of other bene- 
fits, of higher and deeper moment. The physical dis- 
tresses incident to the poverty and injustice of our ex 

isting arrangements are nothing to the blight and degra- 
dation which they inflict on the souls of men. Our 


ized labor, are the least of the benefits that we = 


| seats aregput up to the highest bidder, and whose cler- 


| there are exceptions,—churches which strive to the 
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whole race, made in the image of God, has become, 
alas, a too faithful image of the Devil. The law of its 
Being is reversed, and in the place of universal good- | 
will and kindness, which is the native aspiration of the | 
heart, we find universal duplicity and selfishness, The | 
whole practical education of society confirms the aber- | 
jration, It resists effectually the influence of all other | 
jeducation. It is the stupendous, insuperable obstacle | 
to moral and religious improvement. Surely all public! 
preaching, nearly all private instructions are rendered 
| vain by it—a mere beating of the air, or empty utter-| 
| ance of dead vocables. Nor can we escape from it aed 





til we shall have established our social relations on a! 
basis of unitary material interests and passional harmo- | 
ny. Then, the interest of the individual and of society | 
| will be as one, and the most desperate self-seeking, if it 
‘could obtain, insure to the general benefit. What Dr.| 
| Alison so repeatedly demands in his work on “ Popula- | 
tion,” as the only means of redeeming the vicious and | 
debased masses of England, that “ practical instinct| 
should be on the side of Virtue,” would then be accom- 
plished. 








Taking the Alarm, 

The Rev. Dr. Adams, an old and respected Clergy- 
man of this city, preached a sermon last week, in 
which, as reported by the Evening Post, he expressed 
no little alarm at the rapid spread of Socialism. He} 
included in this term the various organizations which | 


connect social guaranties with their other benevolent. 
designs; such as the order of the Sons of Temper-| 
jance, Odd Fellows, Laborer’s Protective Unions, and | 
| Associations proper ; and he inveighed with some force | 
jagainst the inroads which they were making upon the | 
numerical prosperity of the churches. 
significant. 


The text was| 
“ Bear ye one anothers burdens, and so} 
| fulfill the Law of Christ,” Gal. vi. 2—a text, we may 


| observe by the way, which hasa deeper meaning than 
| the majority of professing Christians dare to confess. 
Dr. Adams’ object, in the discourse to which we al- 


|Iude, appears to have been, to show that the Church 
The 
New Testament, he said, recognized two classes of | 
duties, “Godward or individual, and manward or so- | 


| was really designed to be a social } )<titution. 
| 





| cial,” both of which had been carried, however, to an| 
The abuse of the first had led to 
a barren asceticism, and that of the latter, to a danger- | 
| ous denial of personal responsibility. The true Christ-| 
ian life, it was inferred, is to be found in the golden | 
mean. 


exclusive extreme. 


Dr. Adams spoke of Socialism, as one of these ex- 
tremes; but it was evident that he entertained very 
vague and inconsistent notions of what modern Socia- 
lism is. “Atheism” said he, “has not committed (sic) so 
frightful a dream as that the individual and family re- 
lation should be extinguished, and men herd together in 
;one great family, eat and drink, and die together. 

There is no such thing as strict independence.” Cer- | 
tainly not ; but Dr. Adams should know that the man| 
of straw which he is here beating to death is one of his 
Nobody now-a-days contends for the | 








own setting up! 
form of Socialism which he describes. 
| worse than wasted, for they excite unnecessary preju- 
dices, while they do not hit a solitary offender. The 
dreaming is altogether on his own side ; he is battling, 


His words are | 


with a thing of air ; his fancy is the creator of what, 
his reason demolishes. 


If Mr. Adams wishes to break a lance with modern | 
socialism, he should beat his pulpit drum to another | 
tune. He should at least learn what the thing is, be-| 
fore he sets about the needless extinction of what it is! 
lnot. Had he studied the subject, he would have found | 
that it proposes neither to do away with the ee 


nor the family relation, that it had no plan to make 


men “eat, drink and die together” in his sense, and that 


| it does not rest upon an aimless sentiment of universal 
humanity, but upon positive demonstrable law. His 
remarks, therefore, on this head, were so much ecclesi- 





astical ammunition thrown away. 


But we are glad to perceive that he recognizes the! 
‘formidable character of this social movement, which | 
he depicts asso monstrous. We are glad that a 
ier is at last taking the alarm, and looking about 
for the causes of her diminished numbers, and faltering 
| officicacy. We are glad that she perceives how far she 
| is behind the world,and finds a necessity for reviving her 
social functions. “ There is something wrong” says) 
D-:. Adams, “when the members of the church are oblig- 
ed to seek in other associations the sympathy which 
Not only 


they ought to find in itself.” That there is! 


» |something, but a great deal, fundamentally wrong. The 
J. | founder of the church meant it to be a visible represen- 


| stitution of the world, which should embrace all man- 
kind in its sympathies, and which should gradually in- 
fuse a higher and nobler life into all social relations. 
Yet it hasbecome the very opposite of this ; a resort 


} 
' tation on earth of the church in Heaven, the social in- 
for wrangling and exclusive sects,a Sunday box for the 


| collection of stinted charities ; a meeting-place for 
\fashionable religionists, who patronize piety once a 


week, and disregard it the rest of the time ; whose very 
gy preach mostly what they are paid for.. Of course 


best of their knowledge for a true spiritual life, and 
pastors why are faithful to their calling ; but even these, 
sincere as they are, great as may be their uses in socie- 
ty, fall vastly short of the true idea of the church. 
What they all want is a true understanding of that 
Law of Christ, “Bear ye one anothers burdens.” Does 
it mean a mere hebdomedal! assembling, in cold and 
stately formality, for prayer and praise? Does it mean 
only the doling forth of inconsiderable alms to the 
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| pent. 
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poor? Does it mean simply the “ stated preaching of 
the gospel” at Sandy-Hill—sandy indeed and barren ? 
Or is it, literally true, in the exactest and fullest mean- 

ing of the words, that Christians must bear each oth- 
ers burdens. St. Paul answers thése questions for us 
in many places, but particularly in Ephesians 4th, 16th, 
where he says the church is a “whole body fitly joined 
together and compacted, by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure ef every part, making increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in Love ;” which means, in 
our interpretation, that the Church is an Integral Body 

joined and compacted according to the law of the se 

ries, in which every joint fulfills its functions, according 
tothe measure of its capacity, as demonstrated by 
“working” or use, witha view tothe general good or 
“increase,” and for the sake of attraction or “Love.” 
In other words again ; that the members of the true 
Church stand to each other in the relation of the vari- 
ous members of the human body, each of which havy- 
ing a function of its own, yet contributes only to the 
health and growth of all the rest. No member “work- 
eth,” in any respect, for itself exclusively, but only 
for an object out of itself, which is the nourishment, the 
“edifying” or the building up of the whole body in Love. 
When any member begins to exert for itself, begins to 





accumulate what it does not need, begins to live for an 
object that has no reference to its fellow members, it 
then becomes a diseased limb, and the action of the 
whole economy is perverted and damaged. 
is what is meant by “bearing each others burdens,” and 
would fulfill 
the Law of Christ, or accomplish its terrestrial destiny. 
-cunasseeesiasnnianetiemeni 


to this the whole church must come, if it 


Letter from Grace Greenwood. 
Privapetruia, Jan. 20th, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—You will recollect that I promised 
you to see the Agnus Dei, of Sieinhauser, the German 
Sculptor, and to give you my impressions of it. The 
statue is that of a young child—the perfection of infan- 


tile loveliness. It stands in a posture of exceeding grace, | 


leaning on a slender cross; the face upraised, is lit 
with a divine light, while one foot is pressed on the 
head of a serpent, which lies coiled upon the ground. 
It strikes me that the light and beautiful support which 
the cross gives to the figure, is a rare miracle of art. 
Thus far, I may outline with my pen, what first meets 
the eye, but I shrink from interpreting through my im- 
perfect words, the heavenly language which that statue 
spoke to my subdued and worshipping spirit. Before 
the surpassing beauty and truth of this effort of conse- 


| erated genius all other works of art which have ever 


met my eye are gross and meaningless. To me it 
seems that the first divine conception must have come 
to the artist in the still watches of some Sabbath night, 
when the air around him was sofily stirred by the play 
of angel wings ;—and that after, as he wrought it out, 
it was with a prayer upon his lips, and the voices of 
angels hymning in his soul. AsI drew near that figure 
of divinized childhood, of godlike strength in weakness, 


| the air around it seemed holier than that which haunts 


the high arches and solemn aisles of old cathedrals. I 
recognized the Christ, thus revealed, and adoringly ac- 
knowledged him as the one “ pure and undefiled,” the 


| first born of Heaven—the “ Lamb of God.” 


Ah yes, there stands the young hope of Israel, his 


‘ ! 
foot pressed gently on the head of his enemy, the ser- | 


There is no angry violence, no avenging wrath 
in the action, but a serene benignity, almost a tender- 
ness. Even the serpent seems to have lost his malig- 
nity—seems yielding a willing submission to the pow- 
er of love. We almost look to see him transformed 
before us into something pure and lovely—resuming his 
old form of beauty, and his spirit of light. 

How strikingly does this work of art show the wide 
distance between the Christian and Heathen idea! The 
Hercules when destroying the serpent, is represented 
asa child, indeed, but as gifted with vast physical 
strength, and conquering by the force of iron muscles 
and a strong will. Here the power is spiritual alone— 
the strength comes from holiness—the victory from 
God. 

That divine form wears still all the freshness and care- 


less grace of its human childhood—the morning dew | 


yet lingering on Sharon’s sacred Rose—the first beams 
of Bethlehem’s Siar, undarkened by the cloud of our 
mortality. 

Yet may the story of the world’s great martyr be 
read in that infant face. 
suffering—is not dimmed by the shadow cast by the 
coming crown of thorns; but it is radiant with the 
promise ofa strength which shall bear the “ man of sor- 
rows” through wrong, desertion, darkness and death, 
to the glory which shall follow, “ to hisexceeding great 
reward.” 

On the brow of the God-child rests a light, holy and 
prophetic, whose rays reach backward, from the golden 
years tocome. It is not alone the radiance shaken 
from the wing of the spirit-dove,as he ‘ went down 


into Jordan,” and was baptised with John’s baptism—- | 


not caught from the first adoring look of the unsealed 
eyes of men born blind, Itis notof the sudden morn which 
broke on Lazarus’ night of death—not of the joy which 
illumed the desolate home of the widow of Nain—not 
of the holy hope which shone through the tears of the 
Magdalene. Itis not a gleam of the awful splendors 
of the transfiguration—nor the auriole of a triumphant 
ascension, nor the glory raying off from the crowns of 
martyrs. Itis the joy of Heaven over the regenera- 
tion of earth--the triumph of eternal good over finite 
evil—the noon-tide light of a world’s perfect redemp- 
tion which bathes the young brow of the world’s fu- 


ture, Redeemer! 


This, then | 


True, it bears no trace of | 


| Farm and garden tools, - 









It were well for us to take this serene prophetic light 
into our souls, and shrine it there ; lest as we look 
abroad and behold wars, oppressions and innumera. 
ble woes, our faith fail us, and we murmur, “ O tears of 
| Mount Olivet, O blood-drops of Calvary, ye were shed 
in vain !”"—lest the ery of impatient anguish break too 
often from our lips, “ How long, O Lord, how long!» 

While it is ours “‘ to labor and to wait,” it is a joy 
to know that amid her degradation, her sorrow and her 
crime, earth still cherishes deep in her bruised heart, 
a sweet hope, holy and indestructible, that “the day of 
her redemption draweth nigh.” The day foretold by 
the fire-touched lips of Prophets—the day whose com. 
ing was hailed by the martyrs, in hosannas that ra 
through their prison-wallis and went up amid the flames, 
The day of the fulfilment of the angels’ song—the day 
of the equality taught by Jesus, in the temple, on the 
mount and by the way-side—the day of the peace, the 
rest and the freedom of God. 

Adieu, 

Grace GREENWOOD. 
} 
| 





Letter from Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Poatanx, Ceresco, Jan. 1, 1848. 
Messrs. Epnirors :—Enclosed isa copy of our “An- 

nual Statement,” a publication of which, in the Har. 
| binger, would be gratifying to us,and a matter of interest 
| undoubtedly, to the friends of Reform generally. 

| Our pecuniary condition has never been so prosper- 
| ous—our industrial organization never better adapted to 
| our wants—the impulses of hopeful energy have never 
| more fully aroused, nor the spirit of Harmony more ful- 
| ly inspired us. 

| ‘The elements from which we must build our Social 
| Fabric, are truly ‘1 their rugged, elemental state—but 
we hope some cuy to convince the world that the rough 
encrustation which envelops us, enfolds a germ of pre- 
, cious worth.-—-With kindly greetings, and hopeful trust] 
| remain Yours in Humanity, 


W.Srarr. 


Statement 


| Of the Condition of the Wisconsin Phalanx, at the 
Annual Settlement, for the Fiscal Year, ending 
Dec. 6, 1847. 


The Wisconsin Phalanx was organized as an In- 
| dustrial Association, in the Spring of 1844, and com- 
;menced practical operations May 27th of the same 
| year, inthe unoccupied Township since called Ceres- 
'co, which makes this the Fourth Annual Settlement. 
The Moral and Social condition of the Phalanx has 
experienced no sudden and striking changes ; yet it is 
| believed that those who look not alone upon the exter- 
'nal surface of things, will have noticed that decided and 
| constant progress, which must ever attend the earnest 
| efforts of truthful men and women to place themselves 
| in just and harmonious relations to each other. The 
social intercourse of the members is governed by that 
| correct moral! feeling, which must be gratifying to all 
| who come within its influence. 
| Religious meetings of some kind have been sustained 
gic gs of sor ind have been sustaine 
regularly during the year, and occasional opportunities 
|have occurred of listening to lectures on Reform from 
}some of the leading reformers of the Age. 

In the Educational Department, we have not yet 
| been able to make that improvement which we Cesire, 
|owing to the want of sufficient buildings and conve- 
| niences for reducing the management of this branch to 
that regularsystem, which, by an adaptation of exier- 
‘nal circumstances to the internal nature, harmoniously 
| unfolds that “ variety in unity” without which there is 
' no complete educational development. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, has been taught to 
| some extent, yet laboring under the disadvantages men- 
tioned above, there has not been that attention paid to 
| its cultivation, which its importance demands. 
For want of materials, and from the determination 
| to free ourselves from debt, and contract none for any 
‘improvements, we have not yet built so as to establish 
a Library and Reading Room—but there are taken by 
the members, one hundred and thirty-six copies of 
Newspapers and Periodical Publications, of thirty-nine 
| different kinds, a constant interchange of which, (com- 
prising as they do the best publications of the Age,) 
| gives us many facilities for information which Isolated 
| Society cannot possess. 
| The number of Resident Members is 157—viz : 84 
/males, 73 females—32 males and 39 females under 21 
| years, 52 males and 34 females over twenty-one years, 
| 18 persons above the age of 21 unmarried. The 
; whole number of Resident Families is 32—we have 
| resident with us, who are not members, one family and 
four single persons. : 
| Four families and two single persons have left during 
the year, the stock of all of whom has been purchased, 
}except of one family and and single person—the former 
| intends returning, and the fatter owns but $25. We 
have lost by death the past year three persons—one 
married lady aged thirty-five and two infants—all by 
| consumption. 

Generally, the health of the members has been re- 
markably good. 
| The Phalanx has sustained a public boarding-house 
| during the latter and major part of the year, on an im- 
| proved plan from the former method, at which most of 
| the single persons, and a part of the families have board- 
led ata cost of 75 cents per week. The remaining 
| families board at their own apartments. 
| The number of hour’s labor performed during the 
l year, reduced to the medium class, is 93,446. The 
| whole amount of property at the apprisal is $32,564 
;18 cents. The nett profits of the year are $9,029 
73 cents. Which gives a dividend stock of nearly 
7 3-4 per cent and 7 3-10 cents per hour to labor. 

The Phalanx has purchased and canceled during the 
year $2,000, of stock ; we have also by the assistance 
|} of our Mill, (which has been in operation since June,) 

and from our available products, paid off the incumb- 
rance of $1,095 23, with whch we commenced the 
year—made our mechanical and agricultural improve- 
|ments, and advanced to members, in rent, provisions, 
| clothing, cash, &c., $5,237 07. The annexed sched- 
| ule specifies the kinds and valuation of the property on 
| hand. 


1713 acres of land at $3, 3 





5,139 00 


| Agricultural improvements, - - 3,50977 
| Agricultural products, - - - 5,244 16 
Mechanical improvements, - - 12.520 00 
Live Stock, - - - : 2,983 50 





1,219 77 
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ee ae The Commercial Advertiser makes the startling asser- 


Mechanical tools, =~ e\ - 38056 
Personal Property, miscellaneow, - 1,56742 | it comes. For twenty or thirty years, rapid and scan- 
Amount, $32,564 18 dalous fortunes have been mentioned as having been 


made by grocers and wine merchants of the capital. 
But since the corner of every street is decorated with 
adisplay of grocers and bacchanalian signs, let us ask 
no longer how these small merchants make their for- 
tune, let us rather ask how many among them pack 
up and close their shops in a month. 

Unhappy families! they are considered in easy cir- 
cumstances, they appear superior to their situation, and 
yet live in the midst of a thousand inquietudes of soul. 
Luxury adorns the fronts of their houses, their stores 
and counting rooms ; but this is only a deceitful mask, 
to attract the customer. The mistress of the house 
posseses a recherche and even elegant costume and 
smiles upon all comers, but every smile is followed by 
a mental recapitulation of what she owes and what she 
has, and the thought of the approaching failure which 
wrinkles her anxious brow. In the back shop, forming | 
a parlor, a piano is seen under the hands of a young 
girl, when the very rent of this instrument of pleasure 
is not perhaps paid. The efforts, the projects, which 
the father and mother form to save by education, their 


and should even give up what he has stolen; only | children from misery, to rescue their future from the 
those who receive wages are worthy of being restored trials which they themselves are suffering, are wee 
to their rights, emancipated rescued in the bosom of a | of being sung by poets, and-heard by the Deity as the 
new economical organization. purest of prayers. This family has not only pledged 

This would really be a deplorable abuse of antithesis. | itself for the present to industry, but its whole future, 

It iseasily understood that looking from the point of | its self-interest, honor, reputation for probity and | 
view of pwge theory, of abstract humanity, we only at | honesty are all engaged in it. The humble workmen 
first see the principal terms of the social problem, and | whom these citizens often sadly find t!emselves obliged 
the shocking contrast of extreme misery and extreme | to dismiss, often find elsewhere au occupation, fati- 
guing perhaps, but free from responsibility and anxiety ; | 


while the envied masters toil during hours when the | 
} 


Bens. Weiaur, President. 


Nore.—At the Annual Charter Hection of the Pha- 
janx, held Dec. 13th, the followng persons were 


elected :— 

Stephen Bates, President. 

William Starr, Vice President. 

Uriel Farmin, Secretary. 

A. Devine Wright, Treasurer. 

Jacob Beckwith, Jacob Woodruff, Carlton Lane, 
Chester Adkins, Benj. Wright, Robert D. Mason, James 
Hebden, Seth R. Kellogg, and Benj. Shelden, Coun- 


cillors. 





From the Democratie Pacifique. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
The Safferings of the Middle Classes. 

It is a great mistake of certain reformers to include 
in the laborious and suffering class, only indigent per- 
sons and hired workmen, and exclude from their solic- 
itade those of small and moderate property. It we 
accept their formulas, every one who possesses a bit 
of land, or a shop or house, is in an enviable condition, 


wealth leads us to neglect the intermediate sufferings. 
But when we study facts more deeply, when we pro- 
pose to ourselves a complete practical solution, it is im- workmen toil no longer, meditate in vain the means 
possible not to recognize that mixed combinations ,form- of raising their credit, extending their plans, availing 
ed of good and evil, of resources and necessities, em- | a protesi, obtaining a renewal of notes, and seldom 
brace nine-tenths of the elements of which modern so- | find even in the dreams of the night a_ relaxation 
ciety is composed. from so much suffering. The workman has not to 

Misfortune, like everything in this world, is varied. | blush for his poverty, and forgets all civilization in his | 
Misfortune forms a series of graduated terms which Sunday joys; the citizen struggles between the ne- | 
A reciprocal con- | cessity of appearing at his ease and the consciousness 
of distress for money ; between the desire of seeing joy 








are connected by a fatal solidarity. 
currence of causes and effects preserves the contagion 
of the same evil, notwithstanding the various efforts | revisit the countenances of his family, and the fear of 
At the lowest point of this series | repenting of that enjoyment by paying too dearly for| 


s _ A A a | 
it. Sufferings so much more lively, because they are | 


that are repelling it. 
is seen absolute misery in al] its hideousness, misery | 

which finds in its brutality even the insensibility neces- | silent; so much deeper because they are concealed and 
sary for its continuance. At the other extremity is {can only be suspected. Observe carefully of ten citi- 





industrial tent ; what anguish and grief in failure when description of this exquisite production in recent Lectures, 


and they will perceive that the impressions there stated, 
are confirmed by those of our gifted correspondent. 





Affiliated Unions, 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ted Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
thearticle in the Copstitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 
than Twetve Dottaks to the Treasury of the American 
Union.” 

The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to May 
1,1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 
terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. 
We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
ing local Unions, to sustain the operations of the General 
Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at once, 
for the sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
ty and vigilance, in all its members. 


—  ___ 





Lectures oy Association. 


A course of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby St., between Broome and 
Spring Sts, by Mesrs. Greety, Riptey, James, Gop-| 
win, MACDANIEL, DANA, and other gentlemen. _ It is in- | 
tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which | 
due notice will be published inthe Daily Tribune. All inter- 
ested in the subject are invited to attend. Admission free. | 
Those who choose will contribute to defray expense of! 
light, fires, &e., &c. 


re | 





Religious Union of Assoviationists. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of William | 
H. Channing, Every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington | 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 

ee 
Notice, 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the AMEr- 
1caAN Union of Associationists will be held at the Office of 
the Union No. 9 Spruce St., on Tuespay, Feb. 8. at 10 
o’clock, A. M. EDWARD GILES, Secretary. 








Our Weekly Gossip. 

THE CITY.—The past week has been marked by 
weather of unusual mildness for the season ; for the thou- 
sands of shelterless poor this is a blessing. It has spared | 
them the intense suffering from cold, which they would | 
otherwise have experienced.... The most striking event 


| of the week is the suicide of Dr. Wetts, the discoverer of | 


the prevention of pain by the use of ether. Having been 
arrested for a disgraec‘ul offence, committed as there is | 


opulence which torments itself in the void of its own |zen’s families living in industrial, commercial or agri-| reason to believe, when ina state of insanity, from experi-| 
desires, which is wearied and exhausted in its delusive | enltural occupations, you will find only one or two, at! menting with chloroform, he killed himself in prison. 
and oppressive idleness.. There, as elsewhere, the two | whose hearth security can take its place, and who will The Coroner’s jury decided that he was also insane at the | 
extremes meet, for colossal wealth makes destitution | belie this sad sketch ; among all the others, accidents time of the suicide... . Professor Nictot’s first lecture on | 


tion that, of the 10)%,0 immigrants which have left the 
British Islands for Canada, during the last season no less 
than 25,'0) have been swept intv a permature grave by 
the ravages of ship fever, 


Whales have made their appearance along the coast, 
several have been seen off the South side this week, one of 
which was killed near Southampton, on Thursday, but 
they were obliged to ent from it,as night eame on.—Sagg 
Harbor Courier. 


There wasa great crowd in the Boston Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, on Friday, to hear the debut argument of Rob- 
ert Morris, Jr.,a young colored man, who studied law in 
the office. of Elias (. Loring. The Post says, he got through 
well; better than the average of “pale faces,” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin says that among several 
inquests held recently by the Coroner, was one upon a col- 
ored woman named Mary Brown, who died of negleet and 
starvation. We might write a column upon such a case 


as this, but its simple announcement is its best comment. 


The Coal House ofan fron Factory at Franconia, N. H.1 
burned up on the 12th inst., with forty thousand bushels of 
Charcoal. 


Inp1an4.—The Legislature of this State a 
convened at Indianapolis, on the 1thinst., Govenor te- 
comb sent in his message on the 11th. The message charges 
the Annexation to John Tyler. And in relation to the 
war, charges that upon Mexico herself, and goes now for 
its prosecution, and for full territorial indemnity. His 
reasons for urging territorial indemnity are, that Mexico 
is so broken up by revolutions, and so inclined to revolu- 
tionary movements, that she cannot find means other than 
territory, of which she has enough and to spare. 


Miss:sstpp1 Sevator'—The Legislature of Massissippi 
has elected Hon. Jefferson Davis to the United States Sen- 
ate, the station he now holds by appointment of the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 


Destavctive Fire at Caicaco.—T weive or fifteen build- 
ings wore destroyed by fire on he 10th inst. Loss nearly 
$30,000. 

The Assembly ofthe Ohio Legislature have refused to 
make adultery punishable as a crime ; thirty-two to twenty- 
eight. 





ART REVIEW, 





The Opera at Astor Place. 

Lucrezia Borgia has kept possession of the stage 
another week, Wednesday night being the last oceasion 
of its performance. It was succeded on Friday by I 
Capuletti ed I Montecchi, in which Signora Katarina 
Patti made her first appearance as Romeo. 

The Lucrezia has continued to hold the interest of 
the public through so many representations. This is 
owing to the real beauty and power of the music, and the 
tragic force of the plot, as well as to the manner of the 
performnee. The great features have been the trio and 
duetto of the second actand the finale. The septette, 
if our memory is correct, at the close of the first,is very 
brilliant, one of those strong and impassioned concer- 
ted pieces for which Donizetti is remarkable. Bat the 
intense tragedy of the opera is not fully brought out till 


complete, and vice versa; for the brutalized mendicant | may change and vary the picture, but the depth of suf- 
hvs more than one point of contact with the rich | fering remains the same. 
blase. But it is between the two extremes that social 
uneasiness is developed in all its shades; it is in the | supported by every thing which suffers. 


centre of this series that suffering is more acute for be- : true in politics, is still more so in socialism. 


This remark 
Social 


ing endowed with more life and sensibility. Here all 
movement is checked by incessant action and reaction, 
sharing at the same time in the efforts for emancipa- 
tion of an oppressed people, and the blind resistance 
by the hired workmen. In England we perceive the | 
absolute demareation and the ferocious war between 
capital and labor ; it is clear that a social revolution is 
indispensable to induce those who posses everything to 
surrender what they have unlawfully obtained, in order 
‘o ameliorate the condition of the masses who have 
nothing. But in France the middling interest can make 
common cause with the hired workmen, for four-fifths 
of those who hold property are as much tobe com- 
passionated as the workmen whom they employ. It 


of pampered selfishness. Here happiness and joy ap- 
pear only in the transient flashes necessary to cause 
courage and maintain the conflict against the perma- 
nent causes of social evils. It is well known that there 
are hideous wounds and frightful surgical operations 
which inflict on the sick person Jess pain than the mys- 
terious injuries of the soul, or the tearing of the skin 
which cause pain to the man in health. Thus the suf- 
erings and troubles of the middling classes often surpass 
in bitterness those of the hired iaborer and wandering 
beggar. 

The most acute sufferings of the poor are physical 
sufferings, caused by material privations, the most bit- 
ter sufferings of the rich are principally moral, and rad- 
ically destroy even their sentiments, hopes and illusions. 
But the vicissitudes of the middle class proceed as we | ness can be relieved. 
have before said, from two extremes, and are at the | taxes, or the army, in order to give new hands to ag- 
same time moral and physical. This class of citizens riculture, commerce and the mechanical arts, that the 
which reformers believe emancipated and freed, joins fate of laborers, citizens and plebians will be ameliora- 
usually to the cares of industry, to the permanent fa- |ted. Good Heavens! Hands are not wanting, they 
tigue of labor, the anxiety of the proprietor, and the | are only to numerous fi 
incessant fears that the responsibility of uncertain en- | the bread which they have at command. What is 
terprises brings with it. Those small landed proprie- | needed by the middling as well as the lower classes, is 
tors who now cover the soil of France, parcel!d out | order and equilibrium in production and distribution ; 
among them,and who succeed, by means of severe | it is justice in the division of profits. What is want- 
toil, in making up the deficiency of their credit, know- | ed is secure possession of the instruments of labor, and 
ledge. and instruments of labor, and struggle against | the means of credit, substantial enterprises and solid- 
the difficulty of bringing up a numerous family, are | arity of efforts, industry and interests; those things 
certainly in a less desperate condition than the Irish | which can only be obtained by a unitary and varied 
laborers who have no recognised right to the fruits of 
the soil they cultivate ; yet let us not forget that it is 
sensibility which causes suffering. The excess of mis- 


fortune in others never diminishes the evil we feel our- 
selves, 


lem is to be solved. It is not by erecting national 
work-shops, the first effect of which would be to ruin 
all the artizans, nor by founding for workmen alone, 


It is no longer by diminishing 


productive forces. 

Let it be well understood that the only beneficent 
and complete social reform, one which would concili- 
ate the interests of capitalists and laborers, cannot be 
less desired in France by the middling classes, than by 
workmen, and must not be a means of exclusion, spo- 
liation or intestine divisions, but on the contrary, a fu- 
sion of classes, a rallying of all the individuals who 
suffer in order to live and labor. 


The Irish race only proves by its long confh- 
ued resignatign, that the excess ot misery bhunts the 
moral energy. Our peasants have shown the last win- 
ter,a much greater sensibility to far slighter suffer- 
ing. - 

See those small tradesmen, those small artizans for 
Whom our architects and contractors think it their 
duty to build shops, warehouses and workshops, as if 
the benefits of commerce and industry were unlimited 
and inexhaustible, as if it were sufficient to produce 
and expose articles in order to be sure of a sale; it is 
®mong these laborious citizens that competition intro- 
duces the most suffering in France, it is these whom 
the risks of industrial warfare torture most cruelly. 
Let us imagine how many efforts and hopes are in- 
Volved in the commencing of one of these little busi- 
ness establishments, how much labor and patience, 
how many expedients and struggles are necessary to 
Support and defend against ruin this family roof, this 


a 


and edited by the favorite periodical writer, Grace 
GREENWOOD. 


liant career. 


™M.de Lamartine has said that the opposition is| 


reform to be just and salutary, must embrace all classes | a¢ the Park Theatre, with success. 
and suppress all forms of evil. The right to live and) and must have netted a handsome sum to the charitable 
have asecure occupation is to be claimed as much by | 
the citizen as by the laborer, by the middling class as) a right to en oy themselves, it is the Firemen. 


organization of labor and by the integral association of 


ic We have received two numbers of the “Ladies 
Dollar Newspaper,” published by Godey, at Philadelphia, 


We may not find in this publication the 
breezy fragrance which fills the spontaneous productions 
of this joyous child of the Western forest, but it can- 
not fail, under such auspices, to have a popular and bril- 


(> Our readers will find an admirable article from 
Grace GreEENwooD, in another column, received since the 
above was in type, describing a work of art in Philadel- 
phia. Some of our friends have already heard a verbal 


Astronomy was given on Tuesday evening and was a! 
failure. The Professor seemed to labor under some strange | 
embarassment, and stammered, blundered and repeated 





| fund of the Department. If any body of men have 
a Sacred Legion, and preach by constant acts, that highest 
doctrine of practical Christianity--devotion to the service | 
of the community....The National Reformers held a! 


spirited meeting on Tuesday night. Their good cause is | 
| 


| rapidly and surely gaining ground among the people... 
The last concert of the Steyermarkers on Tuesdiy, was 





they are air tight, and when the air is pumped out preserve 
persons and every thing enclosed from decay- Even 





who had heard of his eloquence on other occasions... , | 
The Fireman’s Annual! Ball came off on Monday evening | 
It was a gay scene, 


crowded beyond precedent. They left the next day for 
| Philadelphia.... A new style of coffins has been invented ; | 


flowers have been kept in them for months without wither- | 


thatduett “ Infelice veleno bevesti.” For our own 
part we do not recollect any scene upon the stage equal 


y 7 , ; : | in effect to this as it is rendered by Trurri and Benr- 
his sentences in a manner which greatly disappointed those | 


pettr. We have for moments experienced the force 
| of dramatic illusion on other occasions, but never with 
| such an absorbing forgetfulness of everything else as 
here, and that not for a single insiant, but through the 
What a flood of passion is there boiling 


| whole scene. 


They are, and whirling all that approaches it away! How intense 


the fear and anguish of Lucrezia, as she hastily, as if 
each accent were too long, informs her son that he has 
taken poison! And who can forget his reply, and the 
storm of his generous and manly heart before he con- 
sents to take the antidote! And then the agony of the 
moment as the mother seeks for the secret door where 
sie may conceal him! And as last the curtain drops 
| upon that tempestuous scene, and you begin to breathe 
_ your owa breath and recover your own personality, 


| 
how strange sound the voices of the audience, and the 


is mot by measures purely radical that the social prob- ing.... Ata Temperance meeting the other evening, it burst of almost frantic applause in which you uncon- 


was stated that there was 10,000 retail liquor sbopsin the | sejously join, to summon the artists who have so wrought 


city, and that their ready receipts are not less than $22,- 
| 0)),000,--a startling sum....The Herald says, that a 


| German, who gave his name as Gross, was lately found in 


relief-funds and hospitals that the economical uneasi-| the cavern ofarock, near Riker’s lane, where, it is said, he | 


has lived alone for five or six years. The cave is so con- 
tracted that it is impossible for him to sit up in it, his on- 
| ly position being prostrate. His only bed was an armful 
| of straw, which served to shelter him ‘rom the cold. He 
subsisted entirely upon the charity of those who would 
| give him, requiring but little clothing, and what he had 
wasin tatters. He obstinately refused to leave his abode, 


tying a rope around his body and dragging him out, which 
was done by the police. He is a man of about forty five, 
of muscular proportions, very competent to obtain a live- 
lihood, but too indolent to work for the necessaries of live. 
On this the Chronotype remarks, that, once such aher- 
mit would have been thought the pink of piety, and such 
a treatment of him deserving the wrath of heaven. 


Major Noah’s Times says, that one of our judges re- 
leased a man from jury duty, on the ground that he lied 
so often to get rid of that duty, that it was unsafe to trust 


other judge was compelled to say to the jury—* Gentle- 
men, in this case the counsel on both sides are unintelligi 
ble—the witnesses on both sides are incredible—and the 
plantiff and defendent are such bad characters that to me 
it is indifferent which way you give your verdict.” 


The Brattleboro Eigle states that the ladies of Vernon 


Vt., availing themselves of the time-honored prerogative 
of leap year, made arrangements for a dance on Thurs- 
day evening last, invited the gentlemen, gallanted them 


back and forth, and—paid the bills. 


The Boston Post says, we saw a bill of lading, yester- 


day, which would shock some of our friends exceedingly. 
It was as follows, except the blanks for the proper names : 


| upon you, before the curtain! They come pale and 
| somewhat exhausted with the excitement through 
| which they have so excited every spectator, bow their 
| silent acknowledgments, and retire to reappear with the 
| same irresistible compulsion upon the audience in the 
next act. 

The performance of the Lucrezia has given a broad- 
er ground to the great and just reputation of Bexepettt. 


yr the instruments of labor and | 2nd the only way he could be got trom his cavern, was by | Jt shows him in advance of himself as not only the man 


| of native genius, but the industrious student and culti- 


vated artist. They who have affected to miss from his 
manly style, the delicate grace, the flexibility of organ 
and the fine finish which belong to a perfect vocalist, 
may now cease to accuse htm of these deficiencies. 
Through the Lucrezia he scatters the graceful flowers 
of fancy and tenderness as lavishly as he has been 
wont to fling forth the massive lightenings of a proud 
and and passionate soul. ‘The most jealous and capri- 
cious criticism must now admit that he is the greatest 

singer ever in America, with perhaps the single excep- 
tion of Malibran. We predict that he will yet achieve 
ahigh reputation inthe more cultivated capitals of Eu- 
rope. 

Trurri’s Lucrezia is dramatically considered, a mas- 
terpiece. Through the whole we have felt in her no 
weakness and no flagging. She is all the proud duch- 
ess,in whom even crime becomes something magnifi- 
cent in its terrible gloom ; the mother who, hating and 





“SHIPPED, by the grace of Gop, in good order and well-| destroying all others, still preserves in her heart a moth- 





conditioned, by 
Ship or Vessel called the Eagle, whereof is Master for the 
present Voyage, 
of Glasgow, bound for Boston, U.5., to say, * 
Ten Puncheons of Whiskey, 

being marked and numbered, [&e., &c,). And so Gop 
send the good Ship to her destined Port insafety. Amen. 
Dated in Glasgow, 9th Dee. 1847,” 


The Dispatch of last Sunday says : “Mrs. Bishop preach- 
esto-day,on the location of the “ bottomless pit.” We 
have no doubt that Mrs. B. will accurately describe the 
situation of the topand sides, but the bottom she ‘will 
have toleave as she found it. All her speculationson this 
part of the subject will be entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. 








him with decisions involving character and credit. An- 


——& Co., in and upon the good | 


| er’s utmost tenderness for herson. Were her voice 
| 


, and now lying in the harbor! and style equal to her dramatic power, she would not 


fail to stand among the first tragedians of the opera, for 
we do not believe that even Grisi is her superior in the 
latter respect. But with regard to her merits as a vo- 
calist, we believe that we have rated her too highly. 
Her voice is uncertain, especially in the middle and up- 
per notes—and her style, as we have the best authority 
for saying, is anything but a model for imitation. On 


this head we shall perhaps speak more at length here- 
after. C. A. D. 


| 
| 
| 
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| fountain of Authority, and from this august source pow- 
er ramifies and descends to the most minute subdivi- 


Th wadt et 4s he G sions and regulations of the whole vast Empire. There 

Saleen Social Z ife foie MoReten on ae isa principle of Unity in their political fabric which is 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. Wenis | singularly and variously developed in the philosophy, 
Witiams. New York and London: Wiley & Put-| literature and religion of the Chinese, but the applica- 


nam. 1847. 2 vols., 8 vo. pp. 589 and 614. | tion of it is arbitrary and oppressive. The government 

The Chinese are, in many respects, the most inter- | is everything and the people are nothing ; and yet there 
esting people on the face of the earth, especially to the | is a wise provision for the general welfare, and a frater- 
philosophic student of Ethnology. As a nation, their nal protection in the regulations of the government, 
origin is almost coeval with that of mankind, a fact) which might put western civilization to the blush. But 
which we may admit from many concurrent evidences, ; the administration of affairs is shamefully corrupt. An 
without at all crediting their own extravagant preten- | old writer, Magaillans, sums up the national character- 


sions to antiquity. While the most cultivated nations | istics suceinctly : 
of the Western, or European world, were yetin their) | “It seems as if the legislators had omitted nothing, and 


; : B ne that they had foreseen all inconveniences that were to be 
infancy, and plunged in the darkness of barbarism, the | ¢¢ req ; so that Iam persuaded no kingdom in the world 


Chinese had already attained to a considerable degree | could be better governed or more happy, if the conduct 
| and probity of the officers were but answerable to the in- 
stitution of the government. But in regard they haye no 
which, after the lapse of thousands of years, has scarcely | knowledge of the true God, nor of the eternal rewardsand 
~senti ic dav astrange | punishments of the other world, they are subject to ro re- 
ete ae One, pr ae heer hte jueresn of conscience, they place all their Lappiness in 
compound of every Order of Society—the savage, the | pleasure, in dignity and riches; and therefore, to obtain 
patriarchal, the barbarous, and the civilized—social these fading advantages, they violate all the laws of God 
Ahi : a. as Fourier has and man, trampling under foot religion, reason, justice, 
phenomena which furnish the reason, as Fourier has honesty, and all the rights of consanguinity and friendship. 
said, of their immobility. Their social polity is a great- The interior officers mind nothing but how ee = 
sir ingenious toy ivorv ‘thin | Superiors, they the supreme tribunals, and all together 
er puzzle than their ingenious toy of iv ory balls w ithin how te cheaa tha lene Petes hoy tah hibw t0-do etthoo 
balls ; which, indeed, is not a bad material type of their) jyyeh cunning and address, making use in their memorials 
social life as a people. of words and expressions so soft, so honest, so respectful, so 
Bvery book. theref that gives any information of humble and full of adulation, and of reasons so plausible, 
es ae that the deluded prince frequently takes the greatest 
falsehoods for solemn truths. So that the people, finding 
themselves continually oppressed and overwhelmed with- 
out any reason, murmur and raise seditions and revolts, 
which have caused so much ruin and so many changes in 
the empire. Nevertheless, there is no reason that the ex- 
| cellency and perfection of the laws of China should suffer 
for the depravity and wickedness.of the magistrates.” 


The theory of the government is patriarchal, and in 





REVIEW. 


| 
psmsettintantaanies 7 | 
| 
| 


of social development, a mongrel civilization, to be sure, 


the Chinese, and extends our knowledge of their man- 
ners, customs, laws, arts, &c., deserves and receives 
from us a warm welcome. We are indebted to Mr. | 
Williams for an interior peep into China, extremely 
gratifying to an “ outside barbarian.” The unique and 
appropriate binding of his two large volumes is refresh- | 
ing to the eye, and the hchest, veracious spirit which come parts of the interior of the country, the social in- 
evidently dictates every word in their pages, lends them stitutions of Patriarchalism flourish almost as purely as 


a charm which does not belong to the writings of al! We quote the fol- 


travellers. They are free faom every appearance of 
Trollep-ism ; and the descriptions they give of the Chi- 
nese bear the impress of sincere and faithful pictures to 
the extent of the author's ability and his opportunities, 


they did in the times of Abraham. 
lowing passage on this point, which in an economic 


Associative arrangements, although as our author very 
innocently remarks, “ the system (of Association) is 
This honesty of purpose 


which were quite favorable. very different from that advocated by Fourier in France, 


is an essential requisite of all books, to make them good Very different indeed, as the 


or Greeley in America !” 
for anything, and is a distinguishing merit of the work | 
under review. 

Mr. Williams went to China under the patronage of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, as a printer, 
a position which, during a twelve years’ residence at 
Canton and Macoa, “ iti daily and familiar contact with 


reader will sce : 

“The patriarch of three or four generations endeavors 
to collect his sonsand grandsons around him on his estate, 
their houses joining his, and they and their families all eat- 
ing at a common table or from acommon stock. Such 
cases as those mentioned in the Sacred Commands are of 
course rare, where nine generations of the family of Chang 
: : | Kung-i inhabited one house, or of Chin, at whose table 
the people,” gave him an excellent opportunity of be-! seven hundred mouths were daily fed, but it is the tenden- 


coming acquainted with the polity and character of the | ¢¥ of society. Families are supported on a more economi- 
: tai : i ; | cal plan, the claims of kindred are better enforced, the 

Empire and itsinhabitants. On ‘is return to this coun-  jand js cultivated with more care, and the local impurt- 

try a few years ago, he was indu -ed to present the re- | ance of the family perpetuated. This is, however, : 

sult of his observations and experience in a series of | different system from that advocated by Fourier in France, 


avery 
a or Greeley in America, for these little communities are 
lectures, which he did in several of our cities , and the 


point of view, presents a strong argument in favor of | 


THE HARBINGER. 








hell ; they do not believe in “ total depravity,” but in 
the inherent goodness of the nature of man. Their 
great sage, Confucios, told them that he did not under- 
stand much about the gods, that they were beyond and 
above the comprehension of man, and that the obliga- 
tions of man lay rather in doing his duty to his rela- 
tions, and society, than in worshiping spirits unknown. 
“ Not knowing life,’ said he, “how can we know 
death ?” 

At an early period of the Christian era, the Naza- 
renes made a great many converts in the Empire, and 
their religion was sanctioned by the reigning prince, but 
| they are now quite extinct. The Jesuits, also, several 
centuries ago, obtained quite a foot-hold in the country; 
their power has almost entirely passed away. Scattered 
over the land are a few wretched Budhist Monasteries 
and Nunneries, in which reside a miserably degraded 
and dissolute set of priests and nuns. 





The philosophical literature of China is very volumi- 
nous, and, for the most part, quite as absurd and full 
| of errors as that of the sophists of the western world ; 
but it is well worthy of an examination. In ancient 
| times it met with a fate as tragical as that of the Alex- 
|andrine Library, though not for the same reason. The 
Napoleon of China, as Chi-hwangti has been called, 


j}commanded a total destruction of the books in exist- 
ence at his day ; his vanity led him to endeavor to de- 
| stroy all records written anterior to his own reign, that 
| he might be regarded by posterity as the first Emperor 
| of the Chinese race. Orders were issued that every 
book should be burned, and especially the writings of 
| Confucius and Mencius. This strange command was 
| executed so thoroughly that many of the Chinese literati 


| believe that not a perfect copy of the classical works 


escaped destruction ; but the texts were preserved by | 


/rewriting them from the memories of old scholars, thus 


| defeating the barbarous design of the author of this! 


grand literary tragedy. 


many interesting topics relating to these singular peo- 


ple ; we will close our remarks by drawing attention to 


one of the most remarkable features of national devel- | 


| opment. 
| for which we would like extremely to understand, that 
‘the Chinese have a way of doing almost everything di- 
| rectly opposite to that of Europeans. We 
ithe following description which humorously exhibits 


| “On inquiring of the boatmenin which direction Macao 


| Was east-south. ‘We do not say so in Europe,’ thought 
I, but imagine my surprise when in explaining the utility 
of the compass, he added that the needle pointed south. 
On landing, the first object that attracted my attention 
was 
with a string of beads around his neck, and a fan in his 
hand. His insignia of rank was a peacock feather point- 


Our limited space compels us to omit a notice of | 
| 


It is a curious fact, the psychological reason | 


| 
| 
| 
j 


quote | 


| 
this singular eccentricity : 


lay, | was answered west-north; and the wind, he said, | 


a military officer, who wore an embroidered petticoat, | the phenomena of nature. 





volumes before us are a selected compilation of these | 


lectures. 
Mr. Williems protests ovninst thet “ peculiar and al- 
most undefinable impression of ridicule” with which the 


laced under one natural head, whose authority is ae- |. ce ; rr al 
| Laowiedged and upheld, and his punishments feared. Still | ing downwards instead of a plume turning upwards, and | 


to a friend’svobservation, ‘that the Chinese were our any: 
podes in many things besides location.’ ‘Indeed,’ saiq | 
‘they are so; I shall expect shortly to see a man Walking 
on his head; look! thee’s a woman in trousers, and q a 
ty of gentlemen in paticoats; she is smoking a segar, q., 
they are fanning thehselves? but I was taught not 
trust to appearancestoo much, as on passing, I saw ti 
latter wore tight uncr-garments. We soon after met 
steward of the houw dressed in white, and I stopped t, 
ask him what merymaking he was invited to; with 
look of the deepest concern he told me he was then ret 
ing from his father’s funeral. Soon we passed where y, 
heard sobbing an¢ crying, and I inquired who wag ill. 
the man, suppresing a smile, said, ‘It is a girl } 
leaving home to te married,who is lamenting with her fq. 
lows.’ ‘ 

“T thought, alter these unlucky essays, I would ask ny. 
more questions, but use my eyes instead. Looking into, 
shop, I saw a sout fellow sewing lace on a bonnet for, 
Portuguese lady; and going on to the landing-place, }y. 
hold! all the ferry-boats were rowed by women, and from, 
a passage-boat just arrived, I saw the females get out ¢ 
the cabin in the bow. ‘ What are we coming to next P sia 
I, and just then, saw a carpenter take his foot-rule out ¢ 
his stocking to measure some timber which his apprentice, 
was cutting with a saw whose blade was set nearly at right 
angles with the frame. Before the door sat a man bugjj 
engaged in whitening the thick soles of a pair of shoe. 
‘that’s a shoe-white, I suppose, said I; ‘and he answer 
to the shoeblack of other lands.’ ‘ Just so,’ said my frien 
‘and beyond him is a poor wretch with a board round hj. 
neck for a shirt-collar who has got into chokey ; an an. 
cle of his toilet which answers to the gyves with which thog 
lads in the Tombs are garnished insteadof bangles’ 
| “Tn the alleys called streets, the signs stood on thei 
ends, and the pigs were packed in baskets, which coolieg 
were carrying to the infinite satisfaction of the inmate. 
and the shops seemed to have lost their fronts, and ejecte 
their inmates into the streets, where they were eating, 
cooking, working, selling, and sleeping in every imaginab): 
way. A loud voice led us to.look in at an open door to s¢ 
what was going on, when we saw it was a school, and th: 
| boys learning their lessons all erying like auctioneers. W, 
| next passed a fashionable lady stepping out of her chair 
| her feet only three inches long, her plaited and embri. 
dered petticoat a foot longer than her gown, and smalley 
| at bottom, and her waist quite concealed. Then came ap 
acquaintance of: my friend’s, accompanying a splendidly 
carved coffin. ‘Who’s dead?’ asked he. ‘No man hab 
die, replied the celestial, ‘this one piece coffin I presen; 
my olo fader; he lik-ee too much, count-a-my number one 
proper ; ‘spose he die, he can us-ee he!’ ‘So, eh!’ rejoined 
my friend; ‘how muchy price can catchee one all same 
same for that! ‘I tinky can catchee one alla same » 
ee one tousand dollar so; this hab first chop, hand. 
some, lo.’ 

“* Do you call that gibberish English or Chinese?’ said 
I, for the language sounded no less strange than the eus. 
tom of presenting a coffin to a live father differed from my 
preconceived notions of filial affection. ‘That’s the pure 
Canton-English,’ said he ;‘you must be the Jack Downing 
of Canton to immortalize it.’ ‘Come, rather let us go 
home,’ said I, ‘for I am getting dizzy, and shall soon be 
upside-down in this strange country.” 


A still more remarkable instance of the inverse me- 
thod of the Chinese is shown in their philosophy of 
creation, and the laws of nature. We learn froma a valu- 
able work on China, entitled “ The Chinese as they 
are,” by G. Tradescant Lay, that the Chinese begin a 
priort with an idea of universal harmony, by which 
they endeavor, even by forcible means, to reconcile al) 


to 


This is the reverse of the 
Western Philosoghers, who collect facts without think- 


ing of universal harmony, or even supposing the idea 


it has the result of supporting a large number of persons 
| in comfort and respectability, at a small expense, so that 
) no prudential scruples need deter any member of the house- 
hold from marrying. Workmen of the same profession 
form themselves into associations for mutual assistance in 


|a button on the apex of his sugar-loaf cap instead of a | of this harmony as an a priori principle to begin with. 


star on his breast, or epaulettes on his shoulders; and it} , h h ’ ; ‘ ag 
was with some dismay I observed him mount on the right | The one has proceeded exclusively in the a priori, and 


side of his horse. Several scabbards hung from his belt,! the other in the a posteriori, mode of investigation. 
which, of course, I thought must contain dress-swords or 


Chinese are so generally regarded ; but one cannot! case of sickness, each person contributing a certain sum 
help laughing at their singularities, even as recorded in | Died: a sal Lacdabis bedeon pebredite fed alibvlenes c 
his own book. That they have been much belied we | vast amount of poverty.” 

do not doubt, and the ignvrance of those who described The masculine principle of familism is powerfully de- 
them has probably given us many false notions of the | yejoped in China, almost to the complete extinction of 
people ; still their striking characteristics contrast 80 | the feminine. All authority and honor is centred in the 
strongly with those of European civilization, that we | father of a family, who when living is supreme, and 
do not wonder at the common impression regarding | when dead is an object of religious veneration. ‘Ta- 
them. A higher standard than their own would make | pjets to his memory are set up in the “ ancestral” halls 
the civilizees equally the objects of ridicule and laugh- | of the houses, and are punctiliously worshipped with 
ter; and, in our opinion, they are in most things more { great ceremony by the sons of the family. When the 
extravagantly absurd than the Chinese. We should father dies the funeral ceremonies are conducted with 
think the Angels must laugh as well as weep over) oreat parade ; but as the married daughters of the dead 
them. Mr. Williams says that “ travellers who visit! are not considered a part of the family, they wear no 


China are expected to give an account of | mourning, and are not always invited to their father’s 


“ Mandarins with yellow buttons, handing you conserves! funeral. The period of mourning for a father is nomi- 
of snails ; | nally three years, but is actually reduced to twenty- 
Smart young men about Canton in nankeen tights and | seven months. Heavy penalties are enforced by the 


pencoch'’s Calls. laws for omittin S > ities 
. ; ee aed g the proper formalities. 
WRG Sip O68 Arendal deletion, Kitten outlets, pup | Concubinage is universal, and a strict separation of 





Py pies; ; ; ; 
Birds-nest soup, which (so convenient!) every bush around the sexes, as jealous 7 that of the Turks, is ob- 
supplies.” served, but the effect appears in no wise to be favora- 


ble to morality. 


1 be a laughable cari ‘hi- ; . . ; 
Although thia may be a laughable caricature of Chi The most revolting crimes and cruelties are practised 


nese fashions and customs, the real picture is not less| _. ha ; 
; P P not | without compunction in the parties to them, or the con- 
amusing. 


The civili mm lie diy! demnation of society. Infanticide is common in many 
_ Po co pews ny 9 arte y | places, among the poor, but only of females, who are 
called nese “ celestials,” an una the “ Celes- 


tial Kingdom,” from a misunderstanding of the native 





Nati fi fu | no secret of their unnatural crime. The old and de- 
on ol a part of the country, as t in- | : : 
appe E ' y endeapendiee crepid are left to die of hunger and exposure, a custom 


feomap wa, ae property ernasinted, moane the “ Déid- | which is an inhuman relic of Savagism. The state of 
dle Kingdom, the name he has adopted as more cor- | society is graphically described in a few lines : 
rect. But it is difficult to fix upon any national cogno- | “Chinese society is like a stagnant pool fermentingin its 
men, as the people themselves really have none which | own feculence, whose torpor is disturbed by the monstrous 
apple troughont thir vat dominions, employing va |S ra Net ings forth aa becoming ors and 
rious terms of designation conceived in fancy and met- nal commotions.” 
aphor. They do not recognize the name “ China” The Religion of China is almost indescribable ; the 
given to their country by the “ outside barbarians,’ , best feature of it is universal tolerance, the tolerance of 
which is derived from Tsin or China, the name of a indifference or no-faith which characterizes the people. 
single province, which, nearly a thousand years before | There is a State religion for the Emperor and his fami- 
the Christian era, was celebrated for its splendor, and ly, but the people are forbid all participation in its sacred 
first attracted the attention of neighboring nations, the rites. The penalty is death for the common people 
Persians, Hindus, Arabians, &c. This is the country,| even to read the holy books of this exclusive religion. 
probably, referred to by Isaiah xlix., 12, as the “land | The Emperor and the royal family are at once priests 
of Sinim.” The habit of the people is to call them-| and laymen, in the performance of religious worship. 
selves and their country after the reigning dynasty, but | The personages who assist the Emperor belong to the 
the rule is not absolute, and the most common appella- imperial clan and the Board of Rites; put while they 
tion is Han-jin, men or sons of Han, the name of a perform most of the ceremony, he, as pontifex maxi- 
dynasty which existed two thousand yearsago. ‘The | mus, refuses to pay the same homage to heaven that he 
phrase Li-Min, or Black-haired race, is also a common | demands of all who approach him, and puts it off with 
appellation. | three kneelings and nine profound bows. No priests 
From all we can gather we conclude that there is no | or women are admitted, except at the worship of Yu- 
such thing known among the people as the elective | enfi, the goddess of silk manufacture. 
franchise, exercised even in the lowest form of munici- The Chinese have some indefinite notions of immor- 
pal government. The Emperor is the great central | tality, but no religious doctrines concerning heaven and 





| considered a burden to the family ; and parents make | 


dirks, but on venturing near through the crowd, I was sur- 
prised to see a pair of chopsticks and a knife-handle stick- 
ing out of one, and soon his fan was folded up and put into 
the other, whereupon I concluded he was going to a din- 
ner instead of areview. The natives around me had all 
shaved their hair on the front of their heads, and let it | 
grow long behind; many of them did not shave their | 
faces, but their mustaches grew over their mouths, and | 
lest some struggling hairs should diverge cheek-ways, the | 
owners were busily employed pulling them down. ‘ We 
arrange our toilets differently, thought I, but I acknowl- 
edged the happy device of chopsticks, which enabled these | 
gentlemen to put their food into the mouth endwise un- | 
derneath this natural fringe. 

“On my way to the hotel, I saw a group of old people. | 
some of whom were greybeards: a few were chirruping | 
and chuckling to singing-birds, which they carried perch- | 
ed on a stick or in cages, others were catching flies to feed | 
them, and the remainder of the party seemed to be de- 
lightfully employed in flying fantastic paper kites; while 
a group of boys were gravely looking on and regarding 
these innocent occupations of their seniors with the most | 
serious and gratified attention. 

*“ As I had cometo the country to reside for some time, 
I made inquiries respecting a teacher, and happily found 
one who understood English. On entering, he stood at the 
door, and instead of coming forward and shaking my 
hands, he politely bowed and shook his own, clasping them 
before him; I looked upon this mode as a decided improve- 
ment, especially in doubtful cases, and requested him to 
be seated. Iknew I was to study a language without an 
alphabet, but was somewhat astonished to see him begin 
at what I considered to be the end of the hook. He read 
the date of publication ‘the fifth year, tenth month, and 
first day.’ ‘We arrange our dates differently, I observed, 
and begged him toread, which he did from top to bot- 
tom, and proceeding from right to left. ‘You havean odd 
| book here, remarked I, taking it up; ‘ what is the price?’ 
| ‘A dollar and eight thirds, said he; upon which I counted 

out $3%, and went on looking atit. The paper was print- 
| ed only on one side, the running title was on the edge of the 
leaves instead of the top of the page, the paging was near 
| the bottom, the number and contents of chapters at their 
ends, the marginal notes on the top, where the blank was 
double the size at the foot, and a broad blank line across 
| the middle of each page separated the two works compos- 
| ing the volume, instead of one being printed after the oth- 
er. The back was opened and sewed outside, and the 
name of the work written on the bottom edge. ‘Youhave 
given me too much,’ said he, handing me $2}, and then ex- 
plained that eight thirds was eight divided by three, or 
only three-eights. A small vocabulary he carried with 
| him had the sounds arranged according to their termina- 
tion, ming, sing, king being all in a row, and the first 
| word in it was sien. ‘Ah! my friend, said I, ‘ English 
won’t help you find a word in that book; please give me 
youraddress.” He accordingly took out ared card as big 
asa sheet of paper, instead of a neat white strip, and 
wrote Wu Tanyuen. ‘I thought your name was Mr. Wu: 
why do you write your name wrong end first ?’ inquired 
I. ‘It is you who are wrong,’ replied he; ‘look in your 
own Directory, where alone you write names as they should 
be, placing the honored family name first.’ 

uy could only say, ‘customs differ ;’ and giving back 
the book, begged him to speak of ceremony. He com- 
menced, ‘ When you receive a distinguished guest, do not 








| fail to place him on your left, for that is the seat of honor ; 


and be cautious not to uncover the head, as it would be an 
unbecoming act of familiarity.’ This was a severe blow 
to my established notions; but when he reopened the vol- 
ume and read, ‘The most learned men are decidedly of 
opinion that the seat of the human understanding is in 
the belly,’ I exclaimed, ‘ Better say it is in the feet’ and 
immediatesy shut up the book, dismissing him until an- 
other day, for this shocked all my principles of correct 
philosophy, even if Solomon was against me. 

“On going abroad, I met so many things contrary to all 
my preconceived ideas of propriety that I readily assented 
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Poems. By James Russert Lowcuu. 
ries. Cambridge: George Nichols. 
B. Mussey & Co. 16mo. pp. 184. 
Mr. Lowell’s poems are a part of the healthy, recu- 

perative life of this degenerate age ; a portion of the 
real Christianity of this false, money-worshipping 
Christendom, which reacts in a glorious sisterhood of 
humane reforms to stay the drooping tendencies of our 
over-ripe and boastful Civilization. Patriotism in this 
nation died out politically with the earnest deeds and ge- 
nerous ideals of our fathers who founded a Constitution 
which they vainly hoped should be a pledge of liberty, 
humanity, mutual honor, and general prosperity to all 
the millions who should people this vast continent. 
Now for patriots we have intriguing office-seekers, or 
hireling warriors, who at a time when war has lost all 
its heroism, fight the battles of slavery, and court a yul- 
gar glory rather than the fulfilment of our high national 
calling. The faith in great words has died out; they 
are become mere words, most current upon lips the most 
defiled. Money now rules everything; the thrones of 
Europe as well as the councils of our once glorious re- 
public, and the whole tone and complexion of our social 
life. ‘The universal spirit of trade, of selfish competi- 
tion feeds evermore those vultures of Slavery and War 
and Poverty which are preying on the very vitals of 
civilized society, making its whole body morbid and 
corrupt and threatening collapse into the old gulf of an- 
archy and barbarism. When all the statesmanship, and 
all the preaching, and all the newspaper press, and all 
the literature is grown faithless to humanity, lulled by 
the douceurs, or frightened into smooth words by the 
threats of this great lawless money power, whom shall 
the heart hail as its true friends and teachers? In one 
company, we say, the earnest reformers, the poets and 
the artists, who still sound the august words of Faith 
and Duty in our ears, and fear not to proclaim the truth, 
to state the real fact of life as it exists ardéund us, cov- 
ering its nakedness with the poor shams of convention 
and respectability and decency. We cannot trust out 
leaders, our great national oracles, whose superficial, 
timid policy still serves the interests of successful sel- 
fishness, and suffers pauperism and crime and misery 
among the masses to increase in the same ratio with 
the means of production, with the actual production of 
wealth. With Lowell, we will ‘‘ believe the Poets:” 


——_——-it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 

In the strong, glowing, humane, truthful poems of 
Mr. Lowell, it is a joy to recognize some soundings of 
that “central deep.” The present volume shows @ 
deeper and more earnest spirit even than he has evinced 


before ; his utterances appear mature and manly, a8 of 
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And so said, with a stronger right even, the man who 
labored forty years, obscure and utterly unseconded, at 
the solution of the social problem, and whose thought 
alone can redeem the noble vision of the lines just quo- 
ted from the sad sentence—beautiful illusion ! 

We have dwelt thus far on the humanitary tenden- 
cies of Mr. Lowell's Volume ; because we feel that 
here we touch the central life of his and of all true 
poetry. A poet, one of the time-honored bards for 
instance, could not live in such a day as this, without 
feeling that the real poem and the real work of art 
must be in the building up true society, and realizing the 
glorious unity of man with man, with Nature, and with 
God. We are obliged reluctantly, for the present 
at least,to forbear any analysis of his poems in a pure- 
ly artistic point of view, and to refrain from mention- 
ing and quoting some of the purest gems in the collec- 
tion, such as the “ Studies for two Heads,” the “Hebe,” 
and some of those fresh and first hand sketches of nat- 
ural scenery. Whoever shall take this volume fairly 
home to himself, shall have a feast of real beauty and 
fresh thoughts, as well as feel his heart glow with a re- 
newed power of generous impulses and purposes. 








one thoroughly prepared to assert and do the proper 
business of life, and not to be a time-server, or tame 
dilettante. They. have the generous warmth of youth, 
the beautiful color which mantles into the cheek which 
has not learned to be the mask of smothered instincts 
and inglorious denial of the heart’s most lofty and most 
native aspirations ; and at the same time they have 
much of the solidity and “sober second thought” of 
wise experience. We can pardon therefore an occa- 
sional roughness and neglect of rhythm, and some ex- 
cess of ingenuity, to the forfeiture of simple style, 
where an incidental thought has proved too tempting 
to the leisurely imagination and lured the poet into an 
elaborate recognition of too many related thoughts, av- 
ariciously seizing and crowding them into his sentence, 
as if they were too beautiful to lose. He who plucks 
all the flowers by the way-side, to prove how fine the 
walk which he has taken, is apt tolose sight of his end. 
And yet he is not open to the charge of wordliness ; 
pis words all mean something ; he only loves to crowd 
his pictures full. 

Many of the poems in this volume have been gath- 
ered from the author’s recent contributions to various 
periodicals, with which, for their reform spirit, he has 


a 


a 

chosen to indentify himself. Several of them made | [lustrirter Kalender fur 1848. Leipzig: Verlags- 
their first appearance in the Harbinger. The motive | buchhandlung vonJ.J. Weber. 1848. 8 vo. pp. 
principle of nearly all of them is the idea of true Lib- | 17? 

erty, true greatness and true manliness, fearless trustin | ‘jas »sirated Almanac for 1848 is a perfeet luxu- 
Truth, the sentiment of Justice, and the thought of | ry in iis way, containing more splendor on the outside 
Universal Brotherhood. These fre not tame, harm- | and solid information in the inside than any other book 
less, heartiess abstractions. His poetry is of the Pres- | of the kind published in the world,as we make bold to 
ent, and looks all present facts full in the face. It sum- | 
mons a degenerate race of so-called freedom to the put- 
ting away of the great cherished lies in their midst. 
It recognizes and sides with the reaction of the Christ- 


say. Weshall not attempt any minute statement of 
its attractions and virtues, but recommend everybody 
who can read German, or who has an eye for spirited 
wood cuts, to procure one of theze cheap and hand- 
some books. Sold in New York by Helmich and Co. 


421 Broadway, at the low price of 874 cents. 


jan life infused into the sick veins of our society against 
But it is not nar- 
It speaks al- | 


the deep-seated leprosy of Slavery. 
row or one-sided in its denunciations. 





: rae ASSOCIATION. 

It sees and proclaims also the indirect slavery there is | PPVHE SIXTH LECTURE before the Providence Union of 
erty: it apostrophizes Hunger and Cold, and Associationists will be delivered on Thursday evening, Feb. 

™ Poverty ~~ I I aes rr 3d, ft Westminister Hall, Providence, by Rev. Wituiam Hen- 

ry Cuanninc. Subject—Association the embodiment ot Christ- 

— = o ‘ i - | ianity. 

manship ;” it respects the native tendency to good in |") ¢sture will commence at Tho’clock. Admittance free. 

Josrrn J. Cooke, 

Jonn L. Crane, 

Groner L. Care. 


ways in the name of principle, of genuine Humanity. | 


sees in them the palpable defeat of our “sleek states- 


the human soul, and traces crime to the false conditions | 


_ . > ' Committe. 
of a competitive society ; thus in the poem called the 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


| FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
| Astor House. 
Want and Sin, and Sin is last, — EGS leave to invite the attention of the literary public to 
They have followed far and fast : | his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
Want gave tongue, and, at her how), | not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
Sin awakened with a-growl. 
Ah, poor girl! she had a right 
To a blessing from the light, 
Title-deeds to sky and earth 
God gave to her at her birth ; 
But before they were enjoyed, 
Poverty had made them void, 
And had drunk the sunshine up 
From al] nature’s ample cup, 
Leaving her a first-born’s share 
In the dregs of darkness there. 
Often on the sidewalk bleak, 
Hungry, all alone and weak, 


Ghost-Seer : | — 
‘See ye not that woman pale? | 
There are bloodbounds on her trail! 
Bloodhounds two, all gaunt and lean,— 
For the soul their scent is keen,— 


Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., Also, 
| the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &e., &c., all of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices. 
He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
| ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and on the most favorable terms, not 
only frem Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 
List of recently imported Poets.---Beautiful Minia- 
ture Editions, richly bound, gilt edges. 
Goethe’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 


She has seen, in night and storm, «“ Faust, 2 vols in one, $2 50. 

Rooins o’erflow with firelight warin, | “e Egmont, | vol., 74 cents. 

Which, outside the window glass, “s Iphigenie anf Tauris, 1 vol., 93 cents. 
Doubled all the cold, alas! ° Torquato Tasso, 1 vol., $1 12}. 


Schiller’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $1 75. 
“ Wallenstein, 1 vol., $1 75. 
“ Wilhelm Tell, 1 vol, $1. 
Uhland’s Gedichte, 1 vol , $2 30. 
Freiligrath’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 


Till each ray that on her fell | 
Stabbed her like an icicle, | 
And she almost loved the wail t 
Of the bloodhounds on her trail,” &e. 

| Lenau’s Gedichte, 2 vols. in one, $3. 


The poem of most weight and grandeur, of thought | Platen’s Gedichte. 1 vol. $1 75. 
True, he | Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. | to 14, 9th editon, (com- 
° | pletein 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21. 


puts thoughts into the soliloqu; of the great discovercr, Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
| Five HUNDRED original ste@ engravings, quario, illustrating all 


which had hardly dawned upon the ponent minds of the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
his time ; he makes him muse upon the false forms of | clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 


; r s Parts | to 92 out and on hand 
society in Europe, and pronounce the “ old world ef- (G- Hvemsoipt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $2%8. Being the long ex- 
fete,” he makes him speculate about amore ideal, peace- 


| pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. | and 2, $4 75. 
: : RETZSCH’S OUTLINES to SHAKSPEARE, complete 
ful, humane order of society as the true destiny of the 
unknown continent to which his faith is guiding him. | 


original edition, ONE HUNDRED PLATES, with letter-press, 
But there is a truth also in that; the heart, the senti- 


paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. jan: 
ments, the thoughts of genius in however separate ~ 
spheres and separate ages are essentially kindred. Ge- Office of the American Union, 
nius always is humane, alwaysa believer, is a seeker | The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
of universal unity and order. Cuar.es Fovnier, that | AssociATIONIsTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce 8t., 
| (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for. the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
‘munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
! and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
‘ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 


| fully invited to visit the Office, whenever it may suit their 
Was it not this second Columbus who sug- | eonyenience. 


gested to our poet these lines: 


“Yes, Europe’s world 
Reels on to judgment; there the common need, 
Losing God’s suered use, to be a bond 
Twixt Me and Thee, sets each one scowlingly 
O’er his own selfish hoard at bay ; no state, 
nit strongly with eternal fibres up 
Jt all men’s separate and united weals, 
Self-poised and sole as stars, yet one as light, 
olds Up a shape of large Humanity 
z which by natural instinct every man 
Ys loyalty exulting, by which ail 
wo their own lives, and feel their pulses filled 
ith the red fiery blood of the general life, 
aking them mighty in peace, as nowin war 
They are, evenin the flush of victory, weak, 
Ang eering that manhood which should then subdue. 
a What gift bring I to this untried world ? 
i the same tragedy be played anew, 
2 nd the same lurid curtain drop at last 
OF one dread desolation, one fierce crash 
that recoil which on its makers God 
— Ignorance and Sin and Hunger make, 
arly or late? Or shall that commonwealth 
ose potent unity and concentric force 


Can draw th foi 
a ese scattered joints and parts of men me 
to a whole ideal man aa more We respectfully invite the public to call and examine our 


hich sucks not from its limbs the life away, tee ee = 
Ut sends it flood-tide and creates itself a 
ao again in every citizen. 
these built up? For me, I have no choice; 
might turn back to other destinies, 
or one sincere key opes all Fortune’s doors ; 
ut whoso answers not God’s earliest call 
orfeits or dulls that faculty supreme 


and construction, is perhaps “ Columbus.” 








mightier believer and discoverer, who across the uncer- 
tain seas of social chaos and illusive speculations of 
political economy, steered his lone bark straight to a 
whole new continent of thought, and brought back the 
keys of Social Science —Fourier, by a true feeling of 
affinity, did not disdain to couple his name with that of 
Columbus. 


Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 


GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
HELMICH § CO. AT NEW YORK. 


eevee on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 433 Broadway to 
the large store and basement, 42! Broadway, between Ca- 
nal and Howard sts , where the rich treasures of German literr- 
ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the ipspec- 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and 
Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works ina 
very great variety. 

Bookson every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 
ticular scientific or sectarian ten lency, Homeopathic and All@o 
pathic. Orthodox, Rational and Liberal, will be found there. Or- 
ders received fur all books whatever. and wherever published in 
Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 
steamers, with the least possible delay. 

P On hand, a large assortment of books and prints for the holy- 
ays. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 
Me. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
4 in the village of Flatbush, f.. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are tanght 
by the best masters, Addess Geongx Riritey, New York City. 


lying open to his genius 
ich makes the wise heart certain of itse  ” 





eminent works on the several branches of science, such as | 
Theology, Philosophy, Orientsl, Roman and Greek languages, | 


BINGER. 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 


— friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Angio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— | 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,0) for six months ; 50 cts. for | 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. * 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to | 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


“ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 

POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND. FRIENDS OF THE | 

REFORM. 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at onc time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
, other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
| names of ‘Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 

receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one haif, send- | 
ing us the other half. | 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 

to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- | 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have | 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
| the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled | 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the | 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, | 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their | 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one le:ter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 
N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, ard post parp | 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as | 
the postage will be deducted trom the amount sent. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers., 
Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New Yor k 
n20 } 


| 

















SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. 8. SMITH hasa large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
| cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica | 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol. Distilled Water, Pellets, | 
&e., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on | 
| hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute | 
‘tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- | 
| cation for Corns. n 6. | 


— 











WILLIAM RADDE, 

IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER .AND PUBLISHER, 

322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae actatis rationes 
emendata® auctae etc..etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum 





raecum juxta septua- 





| * * ss . * 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum | 
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W.H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the fo ; 


Consuelo, by Gieo. Sand, 3 vols. - - - 1 0 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - - 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . - - bs) 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo, Sand, - - 76 


The Comenination of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - % 
~ notes of ah and the Court of Louis 1th, % 
e Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most ent 
k, - - - - .. * ° e ° ° 3 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - - - - . re po 
The Apocrypha! Testament, Hows ea &® 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - a jm - - - - - Dy 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - - 2% 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 





PROSPECTUS FQ THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE, 

E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the C esmional 
Globe and Appendiz for the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the hberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordin 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. " 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 

arties in this country, and especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approachi 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital o 


| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
| the consideration of next Co 


Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplormacy. And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily seme 
of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
form, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The®* 
speeches of the members, inthe first form, are condensed—the 


ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi ‘full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 


Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 


1537, E.ditio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1935. Svo, bound. $3 00. | given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every 


Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- | 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
| annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 
| guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
| Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 
Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
| Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
| Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
| Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam e& annotationes 
eriticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 





HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercia! Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historiccl Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
| which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures Finance and Banking Associations ;—F.n- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance aad Bank 
}ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I}lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published. embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tar Mercuants’ 
MaGazine ano Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


SSS Gee 











CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S, District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment. and regard it as one of the most vaiuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equailed by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found inany other pubtication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAW’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

Ihave been for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating!y say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, a8 well as the merchant, and express. as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

fie Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

ii Publishersof newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per anuum tothe Proprietors, will be entitledto 
the agazine. n20 


important question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 


The Appendiz is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; butdurng 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make = 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session. 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number ef surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their pepe 
carefully. for fear that weshould not be able to supply ali the 
loxt numbers. 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Globe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies ot 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - -- - 2,00 
For six copies of either, or part ofboth - - - ~ + + 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their _ 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our atten 
to it, Shall have their names entered on onr books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1847. BLAIR & RIVES. 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


—~- unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffe 

and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thel/ni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invacips have found speedy and effectual re- 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, isa sune antipote in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 
52 Coyrtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. aa 





THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 


PLAN. 





Each sheet contains— 


I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the! . 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (c y) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. s 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Buik. 

II]. The Annals of Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, aa describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 

OBJECTS. 

The Objects of the People’s Journal may be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. : : 

Progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, well 
drained. well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Pasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though all their varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing . 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
Ee ————— — 

PresipextiaL.— The democratic presidential conven- | 
tion is to be held at Baltimore on the 4th of March | 
next. 

Mr. ApaMs on ANNEXATION.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Courier and Enquirer has the follow- 
ing: 

“i see it stated with great explicitness in some of the 
New York papers, that J. Q. Adams has declared himself | 
in favor of annexing the whole of Mexico, as certain to 
hasten the emancipation of slavery. 1 know this rumor 
to be untrue; Mr. Adams has said, emphatically and re- 

eatedly, that he believed the absorption of all Mexico to 

inevitable, but never that it was in his view desirable. 
The use that has heen made of his rumored declaration 
renders its correction proper.” 


—=—— === | 


| 
From Vera Crvz.—We have advices from Vera Cruz | 
to the 8th inst: | 
By this arrival, we learn that a part of the last train | 
which had left for the capital, was attacked by guerillas, | 
while the Santa Fe regiment of mounted riflemen, under 
Col. Walker, were scattered off some seven miles from the | 


main body. 


Different versions of the matter are given; some esti-, 
two hundred and fifty. 


dred pack mules, and $100.00) worth of property. Ten 

Americans out of the thirty who had charge of the prop- | 
erty, were killed or captured. 
ly started in pursuit, with strong reinforcements. 


with the condition of Mexico, ever supposed that Slavery, 
as it exists in the Southern States, could be introduced 
‘into any portion of that country? Mexico is crowded 
with a population of laborers, who can be procured, for 


as we canempioy. The best iaborers can be got there 
for $6 or $8 a month. Slaves in Louisiana can be hired on 
sugar plantations at from $20 to $25 per month; in the 
city they have commanded, for some months past, wages 
at the rate of $30 and $40 a month. 

A very significant fact has lately came to our knowledge. | 
Colonel Butler, the commander of the 3d dragoons, whois | 
stationed at Saltillo, under General Wool, is a large sugar- | 


avery large crop this year, and being short of hands, 
struck upon the idea of hiring Mexican peons to help to 
cut up his cane. He readily procured fiiteen or twenty, 
and could have got as many more as he desired, sent them 


working as efficiently and regularly as our slaves at the 
rate, we understand, of $12 per month. 

So far, therefore, irom the apprehension of the Anti- 
Slavery men having any good ground to rest upon, it is 
evident to any person in the least degree acquainted with 
the condition of the Mexicans, that the annexation of 
any portion of Mexico to the United States wiil result in 
transferring many of the lowest class of laborers from 
Mexico to the United States, rather than in openIng the 

* former country to the slave labor of the latter. On that | 
score the South, as Mr. Calhoun has shown, has more to} 
apprehend than the North. 
South can never prevail in the States of Mexico. The 

nature of the country and its productions, the great num- 
ber of the poor laboring class and the cheapness of their 


- 
——————— 


2,4 


ducing profitably the slave labor of our country into Mex- 
ico.—N. O. Delta. 

IMMIGRATION To CANADA 1\ 1847.—The Montreal Her- 
ald of the 15th inst. contains th Report of the Immigrant 
Committee of that City, for 184, which reiterates the terri- 
ble truth, that of the 100,000 souis who leftthe British Isles 
last year to seek a home in the Canadas, about 25,000 have 
already perished. 

“ From Grosse Isle, the great charnel-house for victim- 
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our magnificent river, spon the shores otf Lakes Ontario | 
and Erie, and wherever the tide of immigration has ex- 
tended, are to be found the final resting places of the sons 
and daughters of Erin—one un>roken chain of graves, 

where repose fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, in | 
one commingled heap, without a tear bedewing the soil or | 
a stone to markthe spot. * * * Fromthe time they 
got on ship board, where the over-stocked vessel, with the | 
limited supply of water—its damaged provisions, and its | 
utter want of ventilation, commenced the process of de- | 
cimating their numbers. How was it with Lord Ashbur- | 
ton, with its 470 souls—one hundred and twenty died be- | 
fore they reached Montreal, although all despatch was 

used in forwarding them on after arriving at Quebec, and | 
one quarter more went into the Hospital after landing | 
here. Probably not one half of them were livingto usher | 
in the new year, and the sickness on board this vessel was | 
dysentery, arising from badness of food. There is nothing | 
singular in the tact that landlords in Ireland are becom- | 
ing the subject of signal vengence with the peasantry, if | 
all that is told of them by those who have been sent out | 
by landlords be true. Take asa sample of their humani- ; 
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| 
The guerillas are reported to have captured three hun- 
| 
Lieut. Walker immediate- | 


Stavery in Mexico.—What man, at all acquainted | 


any kind of labor, infinitely cheaper than slave labor such | 


planter, and having like most of our other planters made | 


over to Louisiana, and they are now on his plantation | 


Slavery, as it exists in the! 


| 
living, preclude the possibility or ex, ediency of intro-| 
! 
' 
| 


ized humanity, up t» Ports Sarnia—along the borders of | 
| than has heretofore been given. 
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THE HARBINGER. 


THE HARBINGER. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME. 


In presenting to the public the Sixrw Voiume of the 
Harpincer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 


| its proposed character and aims. 


THe HARpINGER, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon- 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es- 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain- 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural, 


efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the | 


widest development of Art and universal, spiritual eul- 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of an- 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ- 
ie arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen- 


mating the guerilla force at four hundred, and others at) sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus- 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourier, have 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the HarpinGer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor- 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectari- 
an exclusiveness. 

The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating to 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, the 
| present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re- 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; but 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution or 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 

In conducting the Harsincer, for the future, the Edi- 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give a 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
They are in 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious and 


Day, and to comments on Passing Events. 


authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 
| which they will not fail to use with all their industry and 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent position, 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do not 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move- 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the ‘selections, 
which must compose no small portion of every well-con- 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Har- 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top- 
ics, which give it its distinctive character. 


the HarpinGer an attractive and valuable Journal! to all 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to command 
| the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation, 
| by the various interest of its contents, and the energy and 
| zeal which are devoted to its management. * 

The present volume of the Harpincer appears in a 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matter 
No expense has been 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the position 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at the 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest pa- 


| pers in this country ; aud in that respect, under the pre- 


sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by any 
weekly journal. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
(From Huut’s Merchants’ Magazine.] 

This publication partakes of the character both of a 
newspaper and a magazine ; hence the unusual amount of 
editorial force which we find devoted to its management. 
A paper, thus sustained, ought to present a great variety 
of matters, interesting to all classes of readers. This, in 
fact, is thecase. It is really one of the most ably conduct- 
ed and most readable weekly journals that comes to our 
office. It is distinguished by its careful and accurate ab- 
stract of the current news, its rich selections of miscella- 
neous reading, its piquant commentaries on the events of 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to make | 


ty, one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, Lord Palmerston, His | the day, and its frequently profound discussions of ques- 
tenants, if we may believe what they asserted on arriving | tions of s« eal policy. ; It nay sometimes be thought a lit- 
here, were taken from their little homesteads, where most | tle audacious in its criticisms of social abuses, but it is al- 
of them had been born and expected to end their days,; Ways candid and _good-humoured, and evidently speaks 
under the positive assurance that they should be supplied from sincere conviction. No paper surpasses it in the de- 
with suitable clothing on their passage, and on landing | partment of literary criticism. Its notices of books ap- 
here, receive money to supply their immediate necessities, | pear almost as independent as our own, though not al- 
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and assist them to reach their places of location—neither | 
of which did they ggt. They came out in the Robert Wat- 
son. Garments were, indeed, given out by the Captain ; | 
but in very stinted measure. How did they land here in | 
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Pp 
Bae November? Men without coats ; women without shawls, | 
x cloaks, bonnets, stockings or shoes ; children with hardly | 
nm a coveriug to their backs ; to say nothing of theiy bare 
i) heads, armsand feet, One woman was in such a tate of 
bs 


nudity on arriving here, that asheet was thrown over her 
to enable her to reach the Sheds.” 

The report does justice to the memory of our country- 
man Mr. Mills, who “died laboring in the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity. He has gone down to his grave with the 
blessings of thousands upon his head; what more beauti- 
ful or more touching tribute to the memory of the depar- 
ted can be rendered, than the tears of the poor?” 

Famine and poverty in Ireland—disease and death in 
Canada—and the scourge of the invader heavy on Mexico. 
Thus closes the drama of the by-gone year!— Tribune. 

Tue Battce or Contreras.—The Editor of the Nev- 
Jerseyman has a son in the army, and in his last  let- 
ter from Mexico he thus describes one scene near the Cap- 
ital during our progress as the bearers of “ civil and 
religious liberty,” as Com. Stockton terms the wholesale | 
slaughtering of the last eighteen months: 

“ Arriving unperceived on the summit of Contreras, and 
at a point wholly unexpected by them, we gare the Yan- | 
kee yell and pitched intothem. Being close upon them, | 
every shot took effect and brought its man down. All 
Was now excitement. Every man forgot the fatigues of 
the day previous, and his subsequent /odgings in the mud. 
The tremendous roar of cannon and musquetry instilled | 
new lifeinto our fatigued troops. Ithought not of the | 
Future—my thoughts were concentrated on the Parsext 
—to destroy as many of our enemies as I could; and | 
therefore, being determined to do my duty, I rushed pell- j 
mell into the tray, regardless of consequences. While | 
rushing onward, my friend Bartlett fell at my side by a 
musket ball. The enemy turned—a wild huzza made the 
welkin ring and the Mexicans run the faster, which at the 
moment reminded me of a similar scene at Cerro Gordo. 
‘The victory was complete ina few minutes, and I un- |} 
harmed. We here took a large quantity of ammunition, | 
and, what we stood in much need of, a number of pieces 
of heavy artillerv. We chased them for miles, and the | 
road was literally covered with wounded and dead | 
Mexicans, horses, mules, muskets, lances, deserted can- 
non, knapsacks, in fact everything which would impede 
the progress of the retreating enemy. Jt was a horrid | 


sight, but we no time to contemplate it.” 
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ways as mildin their tone. We know not why its advoca- 
ey of the doctrines of Association, which is conducted in 
quite a liberal and catholie spirit,should be any hindrance 
to its circulation among all who have a taste for good 
reading. 

(From the N. Y. Tribune.] 

Tue ILareincer.— The second and third numbers are 
before us,—the latter to-day’s;—and they sustain 
the well-earned reputation of the work. A new vol- 
ume commenced with the current month, when the work 
was transferred to our city; its editorial charge being 
confided to Parke Godwin, aided by George Ripley and 
Charles A. Dana in this City,and by Wm. H. Channing 
and John 8. Dwight in Boston. ‘Though devoted to the 
advocacy of Industrial Association on the bases indicated 
by Fourier, it is not engrossed by any one idea, but gives 
welcome to whatever seems calculated to enlighten, elevate 
and bless mankind, especially the downeast and suffering 
classes. Current Literature, Art, Music and passing 
events, are all freely discussed in its columns, The amount 
of matter is considerably increased by an alteration in the 
form, and if any paper is worth the $2 per annum or 
the six cents per number, the Harbinger is so. 

[From the Boston Atlas.] 
It is now published in a new dress, with improved type, 


and is also greatly improved in the nature of its contents. | 


While we cannot sympathize with the tenents of its eon- 
ductors, we cannot but admire the kind and catholic spirit 
of brotherly love with which this journal is, for the most 
part, conducted. We think the Harbinger has, in this 
respect, actually made, as well as preached, progress; and 
we sincerely hope it may go on progressing. Let it be as 
practical as it is benevolent, in its views of social reform ; 
and it will become a valuable instrument of real progress. 
As it is,it is an interesting publication, and contains much 
of value, apart from its essays in advocacy of its peculiar 
views. 
(From the Boston Chronotype.] 

We are right glad to greet, as we do to-day, the first 
number of the sixth volume of the Harbinger, issued from 
New York. It is greatly enlarged, improved and popular- 
ized. The Harbinger presents eight pages of nearly our 
own size, filled with admirable tact and order, containing a 
large portion of able editorial articles on a great variety 
of subjects. Every thing is touched in a masterly style, 
and most subjects are more than touched. They are han- 
dled. The tone and temper of the journal are the same as 
ever---sunshiny, beyond any thing elsewhere to be met with 
in periodical] literature. 


[From the N. Y. Mirror.] 

The Harbinger is not anew journal, but it comes out 
in a new form, as a New York paper; it is well filled with | 
pleasant miscellaneous matter, and the first number of the | 
new series contains discriminating criticisms on Music, 
New Books, and Fine Arts, in addition to the latest intelli- 
gence on reformatory subjects. 


[From the Bangor Whig.] 
This paper, the organ of the American Union of Asso- | 
ciationists, has been removed to New York, and is now) 
published im that city, on a sheet of a larger size, and with | 
an increased quantity of reading matter. It is to be ed-| 
ited by Parke Godwin, aided by Messrs. Ripley, Dana, | 
Dwight, Channing, and other prominent men in the Asso- | 
ciation movement. 
We only occasionally get a reading of this paper, and 
that through the attentions of some friend. hat we | 


{ 








| have seen of it leads us to agree very fully with the fol- |: 


| lowing remarks upon it by the editor of the Lowell Cou- | 
Tier ; 
“The Harbinger is the ablest exponent of the views of | 
| the friends of this movement in this country, and is be-| 
| sides, ina literary point of view one of the most attractive 
|papers that we have any knowledge of. A weekly | 
| acquaintance with the Harbinger for two or three years | 
past, hag given us a very high idea of the ability and sin- 
cerity of its conductors, while we have found in it nothing 
at all of the immorality whichis said by some of our wri- 
| ters to be inseperable trom the doctrines of Association. | 
| However sugared o’er, we think we could have detected it 
if it had been there. 


[(From the Essex Transcript.) 
| One of the Salem papers termsit “The New York Har- | 
| binger of Peace,” and most emphatically it is so.  The| 
| contributors to its columns have so deeply drank in the! 
| genial and heavenly influences of the associative system, 
that so sweet a fountain could’nt but send forth sweet, 
| peaceful waters. Other movements have the purpose and | 
|are infused with the sentiment of peace and “glad-tidings 
which shall be to all people,” but the associative movement | 
| alone in its plans embodies the principle. 
{From the Quincy Patriot.] 
| THe Harvrxeer.—This interesting and able, periodical, | 
| recently published at * Brook Farm,’ West Roxbury, has 
| been removed to New York, and now appears in an en- 
|larged form, neatly printed, and a new spirit seems to he 
infused init. A host of vigorous writers is engaged to 
contribute to its columns. 








(From the Lynn Pioneer.] 
| Its spirit has always been eminently catholic; its tone | 
|lofty and pure; and its literary ability beyond that of any 
other paper inthe country. One reason why we have not 
oftener drawn upon its columns is that having but one 
copy, and wishing to file that, we have dreaded to have | 
it either cut by the scissors or colored by the printers. 


[From the Boston Atheneum.]} 
We read the numbers of the Harbinger with increasing 
| interest, and look upon it as one of our most valuabie ex- 
changes, and we should be sorry indeed to part with such 
a lively and valuable companion. 
(From the Norfolk Deniocrat.] 

This interesting and able periodical, recently published 
‘by our neighbors at “Brook Farm,” West Roxbury, has | 
| been removed to New York, and now appears in an en-, 
| larged form, neatly printed, and a newspirit seems to be | 
|infused into it. This paper hascontained some of the best | 
| criticisms on Men, Books and Music that can be found in| 


| the English language. 
[From the National Era.] 


| The Harbinger will appear in an enlarged form, and | 
| while devoted, as hitherto, to the “absorbing interests of | 
Social Reform,” “it will select its topies of discussion from 
a wider field.” It is an able periodical, liberal in tone, 
courteous in the style of its discussions, and comprehensive 
in its views. Its peculiar principles of reform have never 
| commanded our assent—perhaps we may not have given 
{them due consideration, but its disquisitions are often thor- 

ough and highly instructive, striking out important 
| truths, which may be used for other purposes than those 
contemplated by the writers. 





MFrom the Nineteenth Century.] 


This excellent Journal, deveted to the interests of the 
Associationists, has been removed from Boston to this city. 
It is distinguished by its critical character, its elevated and | 
we tone, and its deep faithin the future perfectiou of 


the race. 
(From the Voice of Industry.] j 

We think we shall not be saying too much when we af- | 
firm that in the grandeur of its aims, the comprehensive- | 
ness of its views, the depth of thought it manifests, the 
catholic and liberal tone of its criticism, whether on Liter- 
ature, Art or Society, the Harginger is withoat an equal 
in this country. In perusing its columns one feels that he 
is holding communion with sincere, truthful and earnest 
thinkers ; men who believe what they are saying, and feel 
its importance, and if they do not always gain assent to | 
their peculiar views, they win the respect of all whose re- 

| spect is to be desired. 
(From the Chicago Daily Tribune.] 

We have just received the first number of this noble pe- ; 
riodical since its removal to New York. It is now in 
large quarto ferin, and though outwardly, it has not quite 
as inviting an appearafice as of old, its contents are far } 
more varied, and it will therefore be more interesting to 
readers in general. We speak with confidence when we 
say that there is not a single newspaper in the Union 
which maintains so high a standard of literary taste, and | 
its articles are uniformly pervaded by a large, genial | 
hopeful spirit. 

(From the Cinciunati Herald.] 

| The Harbinger, under its new auspices, has at length | 
| made its appearance. It is now published in New York. 
| The subscription price is but two dollarsa year. By giv- 
ling greater variety to its contents, and a wider range to 
| its discussions, it imparts a new interests to its valuable 
|pages. For admirable literary reviews, excellent criti- 
| cisms upon music and other departments of art, and taste- 
' ful selections of miscellaneous reading, it is unsurpassed | 
‘by any journal in the country. Its conductors breathe a | 
| pure and true spirit of reform and are thoroughly imbued | 

with a deep and genuine love of truth and humanity. No 

man can be a constant reader of the Harbinger, without 

being improved in knowledge and the ability to know, and 
| refinedin spirit. We trust that it will obtain speedily a 
| circulation, commensurate with its power of doing good. 

In addition to this distinguished array of editorial tal- 

| ent it will be enriched by the contributions of poets, trans- 
| lators and other writers, whose genius is enlisted in the 
cause of Human Progress. The best translations from 
|} the French and German we have ever seen, have been in 
| the columns of the Harbinger. 

There is no periodical which we read with more pleasure 
or profit, and none to which we recommend the subscrip- 
' tion of our readers with more satisfaction than the Har- 
binger. 


(From the New Lisbon Aurora.J 

It is edited with superior ability by several gentleman 
|of Boston and New York. While the conductors are tol- 
erant in spirit towards those with whom they differ, 
they take high ground in favor of political as well as so- 
| cial progress ; and while they do this their treatment of op- 
ponents is so gentlemanly and respectful that all must ad- 
mire the spirit and candor with which the Harbinger is 
conducted. We hope it is a real Harbinger of hetter 
days. 





[From the Norway Advertiser.] 

Tue Harsincer.—The Harbinger is one of the best 
publications we receive. It is a paperdevoted to the de- 
fence and realization of the doctrines of Charles Fourier: 
and advocates them with an eloquence and ability deserv 
ug the highest admiration. 
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